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FOREWORD 


THE JAPANESE-langu^e version of the present volume was published 
in Tofcyo in 195S by Kodansha; die rich collection of gravure and color 
plates which distinguished that original edition appears here unchanged. 
The English cejct which I have prepared for this new version of die booh 
is partly a ttanskdon hut more often an adaptatcon of the original edi¬ 
tion's remarkable Japanese text by Fumio Miki, well-known archeologist 
and Curator of ProtoKistoric Materials at the Tokyo National Mtiseum, 

Mr. MikTs text Is remarkable m many respects^ but especially for the 
way In which it combines archeological eruidirion with aesthetic taste and 
appreciation* This ability to match solid scientific control of a complex 
subject with genuine artistic perception and taste is rare among an his¬ 
torians^ who tend to be endemically long on hbto^ and short on art- It 
seemed to the publishers and to me that Mr. MikFs text exaedy filled 
die need for an authoritative:, comppehenaive introduccion which would 
provide readers with the information necessary for an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of thb remarkable art form, 

Mr, Miki*s Japanese text consisted of two parrs, a more gKieral inrto- 
ductory section and* following the pkteSp a much longer and fafdy de¬ 
tailed treatment of the subject* partly with reference to the plates but not 
hesitating to go beyond their subject matter in order lo treat the Haniwa 
comprehensively. It was completed by a full inveniory, not used here* of 
all Imown Haniwa finds and their sitcs^ a tribute to the thorough schol¬ 
arly preparation with which the author approached his subject. In ttans- 
Lating and adapting it for the present edition I have drawn freely upon 
both sections of his text, nor bave I besitated to add expianarions and 
other elticidadve materials which it seemed to me the reader might need. 
If it is true that ttddutom iraJkort (and I am sure it is)^ 1 would hesitate 
to say what adapdiig in this fasKioti probably makes onej but I have been 
especially concerned here with maintaining what has struck me as Mr, 
Miki's happy balance between ati and historyj and if I have been success¬ 
ful in chat, and in the meantime have not given tbe reader a too mislead¬ 
ing impression of Mr, Miki^s views, perhaps I will not be judged too 
harshly m the long cun- 

Mr. Miki has taken advantage of this new version of his book to cor¬ 
rect certain site attributions and ocher technical data concemmg several of 
the Haniwa illustrated; this explains differences between such data as 
found here and in the earlier version. 

For a small country^ Japan has always enjoyed a bewildering system 
of geographical divbions; archeological sites are usually recorded today 
by prefecture, then by county and village (nru w) or city (sfii). These 
last three I have not translated in giving sites, though otherwise I have 
preferred to use English instead of Japans wbmevet possible. It may 
be less precise to speak of 'Tcmale shamans,” ^^airvcd beads,” and “full 
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body armor^* tkati to refer to mitoj and kiiii, but perhaps 

the loss in precbton, if any* is offset by the gdn in commiinicatioii. 

This is also my jusrification for the rank neologism “Kyoto-Nara area/' 
which I use throughout foe Gs KJn^i Or Kinki, Though for the proto- 
Kisiortc period it is wildly anachronlsdc, perhap somediing can be said for 
using geographical names well known in the West rather than the archaic 
ones hardly understood today, except among specialists^ even in Japan, 
Kyoto, Tokyo, and Osaka apart, the macron has been retained in all 
transliterations of Japanese place names, propr names, and other words. 

The prepration of this manuscript was greatly facilitated by the tim& 
ly appearance of tc/are Buddffiffvi (London, 19^9^ by J+E- Kidder, 
Jn, my calJeague here at the International Christian Univetsity m Tokyo. 
Its compiehensive account of prehistoric Japan and its art has saved me 
from many a blunder in understanding and adapting Mr. Miki's text^ 
though probably not fcoin aU, Incidentally, for the reader anxious to feid 
out more about the subject and its relation to other phas^ of early Japan^ 
it would be difficult to recommend a better book in any language than 
Mr. Kidderis. 

The translations from the Nihon Shvki are taken from the recent re^ 
print of W. G. Aston's Nihongi (London, 19^6)^ originally published by 
the Japan Society* London^ in 1896* though I have not hesitated to make 
minor changes in his versions whim it seemed necessary in view of more 
modem interprecations and readings of the texts* My assistant Tsuneo 
Kobayashi Km as always been unffiilingly patient in seebg me through 
the intricacies of a Japanese text* 


ROY ANDREW MILLER 


Kichijoji, Tokyo 
March £3, i960 
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INTRODUCTION 


CLOSE enough to the Asiatic nvamland to hav^e made cultural and ams- 
cic borrowing a commonpEace since earliesc timeSp but fax enough 
away to have rendered them from all except the most elaborate and 
determined attempts at ui^'asion^ the rslands of Japan stretch in a graceful 
arc set out against the northeastern rim of the AsEan continent. As early 
as 6000 S-C a neolithic population in mariy parts of these idands was 
producing a vaiiety of cord-impresed earthenware whose Japanese de¬ 
scription of jomon (“cord-marked'^) has given their culture a useful 
modem designation. This Jomon-pocteiy culture continued for about six 
millennia^ wTth a multitude of diffetenr stages and local developmentSp 
to be replaced finally by a thinner^ better £red, and more pracdcai ware 
known today as Yayoi* 

By the time this Yayol ware appeared^ roughly from about 200 B-C, 
Japan had emerged into a brume and iron age, no doubt under the 
powctfiil stimulus of important cultural introductions from the then far 
mure advanced Chinese civilization on the Asiatic mainland. It is not too 
difficult to correlate even the time icsetf with events in Chinese mcemal 
history* since the violence of the interregnum of Wang Mang (a.D. g- 
23), which brought domestic chaos to Mid-Han^dynasiy Chinas is known 
to have resulted in widespread population shifts in China itself and 
doubdess to areas outside its borders as welL Also, by AJ 3 . loS the Han 
emperors themselves had established formal colonial administration over 
their holdings on the Korean peninsula^ always a likely avenue for evil- 
rural contacts between continentai Asia and Japan. 

From about the beginning of the Christian crap notices of Japan in 
Chinese literary and historical sources attest to the growing frequency of 
early contacts. Li the early part of the eighth century of our eta the first 
two Japanese attempts at compilation of their own history were madep 
committing to wricing the accumulation of centuries of legend, traditionp 
and folklore. With these writcen histories it now became necessary to 
provide a chronology for the earlier periodsp which was thoroughlyp if 
racher boldly^ done. The results ostensibly provide dates all the way back 
to the latter part of the seventh century a.C, bur down to at least the mid¬ 
dle of the fifth century of our era the tesulring chronology is partly pure 
fiction and partly eq be adjt^Ecd by the addition of several centuries. 

But the existence oF these early sources* in spite of their tenuous chro¬ 
nologies, means that the period which they cover, in increasing de^l as 
their accounts come down in time tow'ard the presentp lies for us today 
in a kind of twilight zone between prehistory and history. The usual 
frank speculation based upon archeological ev^idence is not by any means 
our only source of knowledge for the period* but on the other hand the 
written records available are by no means completely historical documents 
iS the term is generally tmderstoixL For this reason the approximately 
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Fig. r. CtrcuW tumulus (Maruhakaviama 
Tumulus, Gy-ada-shit Saicama Ptefecnireji 


halt a millennituTL or so berM,^n the eclipse of the Yayoi-potieiy cultufe 
and the begimvings of the Buddhist ctvilizacion of later periods is usu¬ 
ally rcierred to as the era of Proiohiscoric Japan. 

The single most important coltural trait unifying the various stages 
of protohiscortc Japan the practice of eiahorare tumulus burkl. A 
variety of different kinds of burial had beoi domjnon in eariicr periods, 
including interment in stone cists and pottery Jars. Such customs were 
by no meam completely replaced by that of erecting mountab-Ilke burial 
barrows, for such were of necessity restricted to persons of wealth and so¬ 
cial imp<»iance, the most impressive examples naturally enough being the 
tumuli built for deceased emperors. But, nevertheless* the some ten thou¬ 
sand burial mounds known today which date from this period aee an im¬ 
pressive achievement by any scandatd, and it is not without good reason 
that this eta is commonly called the Tumulus period. 

With the advent of Buddhist culture in about the third decade of the 
sixth century, the condnencaEp and originally Indie, practice of cremation 
brought an end to the oosdy tumulus cult. Of couise, no cultural pat¬ 
tern of as long standing and so much a part of Japanese life as tumulus 
building was to be abanuoned overnight, and the early years of the Bud¬ 
dhist period find the old and the new mingling in still often insufficient* 
ly documented fashion. One example is instnictivc. The pagoda of the 
Asuka Temple at Nara was erected in A.D. ^93. An archeological sur* 
vey of this site in 1956-57 revealed that at the time of its construction 
there had been deposited under it a hoard of objects identical with what 
would be expected from a Late-Tumdus-period find. 

Tlie historical period in Japan is usually considered to begin with the 
Asuka period (552^645)^ followed by Early Nara oc Hakuho (645—710) 
and Later Nara or Tempyo (710—94); but from the above and other 
similar evidence it is clear that for practical purposes the I^t years of the 
Tumulus period must be considered to overlap well into the early histori¬ 
cal beginning of the Asuka period. 

The burial tumulus of protohistoric Japan was a highly specialized typ^ 
of construction found throughout most parts of the islands roughly up to 
as far north as the Kanto-Tohoku demaicatiou (see map at end of book), 
'rhe earlicsc ones were simple artificial hills of considerable scale piled up 
over the intentd lenuins (Fig. 1), but these soon developed into the most 
zepresentattve type of tumulus, consisting of two mouncK one citcutar, 
ihc other triangular, metged into one another so as to produce an impres¬ 
sive circular mound with the base of die triangle forming an almost rec- 
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Fig. 1. The Fucatiuyarna Tuiritilm, Nirtia-myra, Giimmj 
Prefecture- The srtiail figures inf! eitcles ^these Utter re^ 
presenting fyEinders) intficiic the locacions of the Hiaiwa 
as cfiscovercfl; the two outermosi lines define the moat. 


tanguUr projectioa (Fig. 2). The rectangular portion what remained 
of the triangle after its irtcersection with the circle) is consideted the front, 
while the circular portion b the back; from this derives the modem Jap^ 
nese description of such ttimuli as ^^ntpakoen (“square in front and round¬ 
ed in back^). To the Occidental eye the toral barrow mound in over-dJ 
shape resembles nothing so much as a keyhole, and the moar or moats 
generally found surrounding the whole helps to emphasize this over all 
keyhole outline. 

The interment took place in a sarcophagus of srone or pottery in the 
back centra] mound* which was sotnewhac higher than the front porrion 
when viewed from the side^ usually in 2 bunal chamber or vault of im- 
hewn stones* often reached by a stone corridor. 

The slopes of the tumuli were broken up into series of terraces^ and 
it was on these side Eerraces* as well as on the top of both the circular and 
rectangular portions of the mounds, that the ungiazed earthenware oh- 
jeets known as Haniwa (literally ^^clay cylinders”) were placed, thek dr- 
cular bases pressed into the soft eatiK of the newly heaped up tumulus. 
These pottery objects, though only lightly baked and fairly fragile, are 
otherwise virnially impervious to time and decay and have come down to 
us today in large numbers. Taken togetheCji the Idaniwa form one of the 
most remarkable bodies of ^ly art to find its w^y into the modem world. 

Many cultures, of course, have at one time or another practiced elab¬ 
orate burial rices, and in many cases it has also been the custom to pro¬ 
vide the deceased in his last, long home with some of the material culture 
items with which he has been surrounded in this life. Some dvili^tions 
have even in this way consigned vast amounts of their economic resources 
to the groundp for as the departed comes to be accompanied to the 
grave by more and more of his valuablcSp more and more of the cconom- 
ic surplus of the community Is siiccessiv'ely removed from ptacrical use, 
OtherSt perhaps most, cvaiiually found a way out of this dilemma by 
substituting cither pictorial representations or pLasdc models for the teal 
thing* The culture of protohisioiic Japan was one such. Here too, as often 
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the case elsewhere in antiqiiity» iht seimulus provided hy eKis economic 
chalienge brought forth a response of major ardsde sjg^ficance. 

Haniwa may be divided into two large classes: represeniarionat figures 
and simple cylinders. The lacter, which appear to have been the only 
variety produced in the earliest part of the Tumulus period, strike the 
modem eye as the leK mteresdng, though they were produced m great 
numberSp and their function in the cumulus burialsi though imperfectly 
understood today, was obviously a vital one. They were set up or partly 
interred in large numbers around the base of the burial mounds^ in cegu-^ 
lar rows up along their side slopes, or along the upper ridges. 

The representacional Hanivra figures and modelsp on the other hand, 
were set up on the tumulus at places of special religious and ritual sig¬ 
nificance, for theirs was above all a spiritual and a linicgical h4nction. 
Their sub jeer mattier is, as we shall see, as wide as the scope of man*s 
experience and imagination itself in protohistoric Japan. The ones show¬ 
ing men and horses are justly the most famous, but virtually every other 
animal known to iKe time is also represenced, with special and feeling at- 
tendon devoted to the domesdeated animals that shared man*® priniftive 
dwellings and fireside in this dlfficultp early stage of dviltzadon. Among 
the items of material culture, chose concerned with the arts of war pre> 
dominate, and models of buctlcrs and shieldsp swords^ and a variety of 
armor are found, along with an Impressive array of ceremonial r^lia. 

Important also among the Haniwa figures are the models of larger ex¬ 
amples of material culture, especially those of dwelling houses and boats. 
In indirect ways certain of the Haniwa figurea, especially those in this Ust 
category, bear a superficial resemblance to similar objects well known from 
China, where they were produced during both Han dynasties (20Z B.C 
to A.D, 9 p and A-D. i^-aao) and during the Three fCtngdoms period 
(^10-65)* But these resemblances are only on the surface, and behind the 
obvious paralleU that similar burial customs and somewhat similar beliefs 
concerning the n^xt world might be expected to produce, there is no ques¬ 
tion of any direct infiiience from the Asiatic contmeni on the Haniwa 
figures. TTie art of the Haniwa was. throughout its long and dimly un- 
derscood history, purely and essentially Japanese. 

The entire Tumulus period, to be sure, was marked by the first frui¬ 
tion of impottani culturd borrowings from she Asiatic contineni. It is 
clear that the persons whose burials were adorned with the Haniwa rep¬ 
licas and figures were living in a society which had taken over much of 
the material culture of early China, and indeed, that they were the domi¬ 
nant figures in a social organization which placed greac status vatue on 
such typically continental cultural tiaiis as horse-mounted combat and 
archery. The bronze-iron culture of protohistoric japan, she culture of the 
tumulus burials, is already a rich melange of coniincntal items with an 
earlier substratum. 

But, especially in view of thb^ it is remarkable how little of the con¬ 
tinent and its high culture is to be seen in the Haniwa, In their faces 
and poses we find norhing of the severity and coldness 10 be observed m 
their continental equivalents, the Chinese comb guardian figures of che 
Han dynasties and the Three Kingdoms. To be sure, certain of the more 
formal, severe human-figure Haniwa from the Kyoto-Nara area may at 
times appear to be approaching continenKl standards in their demeanor^ 
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blit the resemblance is at brat only superSdd- The Hanivk^ figiitcs never 
have anything o\ the distinctne aloofness and hauteur which distinguish 
the eafly Chinese tomb figures. Nor is there to be found in the Haulwa 
repertory any of the steely ritual precision that dfsctnguishes ihe decora- 
uon of the ritiial v«sels from ChinaV great bronze-produemg periods^ the 
Shang (c-^. 1^2^ BsC to ctf, 1026 S,C) and the Chou (oj, 1027 B,C, to 
256 B.C), Not a trace of the ritual <cnTered abstract decorative technic^ues 
carried co such a high point In the dcvelopmenr of the Chinese bronze 
vessels found its way smo the art of the Haniwa. 

Partly this is to be explained simply by a r^usal to engage in the whole¬ 
sale adoption of what was siiU virtually an alien system of artistic values. 
But U also probably has important scKriological and hisiorical aspects as 
well. Unlike the continental society of China, with fts constant difficul¬ 
ties arising from invasion and the cncmachments of the many non^Chi* 
nese populations at its boiderSp the insular society of piotohistoric Jaj^n 
found Itself viraally free from even the threat of such difficulties, (This 
was true Ln the main^ even though its own upper strata w-ere no doubt at 
least in part the r^ult of some type of condnentaJ penetration into the 
islands.) 

It w^as a class society, with carefully defined strata and painstaking at¬ 
tention to status^ but it was by and large a society without the sense of 
conquered and conqueror, and racially it was already virtually homogene¬ 
ous, Outsiders there werei especlaily to the north;^ but in the Tumulus 
period neither the threat these aExsrigines could present to the safety of 
society nor the frequency of the contacts with them were especially im¬ 
portant considerations. 

FreCp too^ from the ngid demands of the harsh and often cruel ctimate 
of continental Asia, the society of pretohistone Japan luxuriated in a com- 
prarive profusion of natural and climatic blessings- The moist, warm is¬ 
lands, with their wealth of rapid, clear mountain streams and peaceful, 
easily utilized lake and marsh areas, were ideal for supporting a growing 
pop^ation with comparatively little difficulty. The construction of irriga¬ 
tion facilities to bring water to less-favored areas hastened the spread of 
the then rtcendy imported wet rice culture, white the pit, surface, and 
raised dwellings of an earlier period came gradually to be transformed into 
considerable communities centered about the WAiei sources and irrigation 
canals that made wet rice production posible. 

Little wonder, then, that in this idylliCp uncrowded existence the pro- 
tohistoric Japanese community found litde that was sympathetic to it in 
the quite diametrically opposed artistic themes of the totally different 
Chinese civil ization- 

To a great extent also differences betu-ecn the social attttudta of pto- 
tohisroric Japan and those of anctenc China arc no doubt reflected in the 
Haniwa figures and their artistic expression- In place of the stem, forbid¬ 
ding tnien of the Chinese mortuaiy' sculpture, the Haniwa seem to reflect 
a much more human relationship betw'wi the upper and lower strata trf 
early society. It is difficult to imagine anything but genuine love and affec¬ 
tion for their departed rulers on the part of the axtisans fesponsiblc for 
some of the best Haniwa figures. Without these qualities, the notably 
human and often even warmly lifelike sculpture of much of the Haniwa 
cepertory would be virtually unthinkable. The some holds true for the 
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Haniwa replicas of inanimate objects; not /car aiid serv^ity Imi only the 
warn human desire to provide the departed with the best possible repro- 
duccionf ot the objects he used and loved while still dive can account 
tor the care and afTection evident [y lavished upon their production, 

Perhap also it is possible to detect here something in the Japanese per¬ 
sonality thar^ whatever its sources—gcographicaJ, dimatiCf or sociohistori' 
cal—is distinctly difFeient from the Chinese artistic genius- Though it is 
difficult to express verbally, perhaps ir can be summed up as a fresh, unin- 
hibhed fondness for the charm of decorative effects, whatever their pro¬ 
fessed aims or purposes. This fondness rum lihe a dominant and imifyEiig 
theme throughout the Icng history of all Japanese art, but ics clear notes 
arc as easy to detect in Tumulus-period art as at any ocher time in later 
periods. This is the fondness that led the Haniwa-maters to produce 
Haniwa boats and water birds for the tumuliLis-cncircling moats; it is the 
same fondness that led them to enjoy further their pl^ure in viewing 
such Haniwa boats and bitds, resting among the reeds here and there on 
the still waters of the tumulus moacs, by drawing them in cum on pottery 
vessels made for daily use, where they were soon joined by flowing riveeSp 
moimtamsp and clouds^ Nothing could be more thoroughly japancsejp ki 
every serrse of the word- 

If an attempt is made to correlate the various types of Haniwa fig¬ 
ures with a chronology of the tumulus burials^ certain general statements 
can be madct even on the basis of admittedly insufficient archeological 
evidence. In the Kyoto-Nara area (i.e,^ the old centers of Japanese culrure 
throughout protohtstoric and eady historical time), Haniwa models of 
houses are the first to be found, associated with tumulus burials from 
roughly the later half of the Early Tumulus period. They are closely foU 
lowed in time by models of military and ceremonial ecjuipment^ which in 
turn are followed by the human-figute Haniwa, 

These earliest examples of Haniwa replicas of ceremonial et|uipmerit in¬ 
clude impressive numbers of large, extremely weH-done mode:Is of shields 
quivers (yui i)^ and archer^s wrist protectors and of the cere¬ 

monial sunshades known as kinugnsa. The human fi^ires include some 
now thought to represent female shamans or priestesses (iTiiita)ji and male 
warriots in eLaborate regalia. 

From the middle on through to the later part of the Tumulus period 
the bdaniwa began to be produced on a large scale throughout Japan, and 
as if by contrast, few'cr have been found in the Kyoto-Nata acta in sira 
dating from this point on. They now began to be produced with especial 
care and on a particularly grand scale throughouE the Kamo area, that 
large plain in northeast Japan which today serves as a great hinterland for 
the Tokyo metropolis. The Haniwa figures of the Kanto region rook the 
Styles of the Kyoto-Nara examples as their artistic point of departure, to 
be Sure, but went on into areas of style and subject matter unknown to 
the earlier period. 

At this point the figures showing military ecjuipmeiit and other ob¬ 
jects of material culture became increasingly stylized in their treatment, 
^ while among the human figures splendid, large example of elaborately 
dressed men and women, especially of men in militaty attice,: came to pre¬ 
dominate. The Kanto figures added significant new subject matter to the 
Haniwa repertory, mdudUig peasants, patents minding childitn, dancing 
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men and women, and a variety of other ^'popular^* themes, as the Hanfwa 
artisans brought lo tKeir work more and more of the atmosphere of their 
daily lives and surroundings. Most important of all* this new variety was 
incorporated mio the subject matter of the Kanii^'a hgutes without in 
most Instances in any way lowering the high standards of anisric excel¬ 
lence and technical competence earlier set by the hnest of the Kyoto-Nara 
pieces^ By contrast, the relatively few Haniwa that were product at this 
period in the northern fCyushu area seem to lack life and vitality. 

In view of the long centuries during which Haniw^ were produced in 
almost all parts of Japan, the great quantity in which th^ were turned 
out, and the considerahle amounts of economic resource which of n*c«- 
sity had co be dc^-oted to their production, it b amazing to find that they 
have passed virtually unnoticed in the ancient quasi-historical legends and 
traditions which, after all, grew out of much the same background both 
in time and location. Both tradition and early written history are also silent 
on what is perhap a connected problem—the identification of the prsons 
interred in most of the early burial mounds. Perhap behind thb surpris¬ 
ing and even ominous silence we may indeed catch something of the tre^ 
mendous aw'e and fear with which early man in all parts of the world 
regarded death and the world to come. The Haniwa figures were, after 
all, solely and exclusively the proprty of the dead, whose last and most 
imposing homes they surrounded and decorated, mute earthenware sen- 
tineh and companions in that most feared of all man's adventures. That 
their manufacture and production should, like the world for which they 
were prepared, have been shrouded in mystery, silence, and awe is hard¬ 
ly to be wondered at. 

One notable exception to the general silence is an Incident recorded m 
the early history of Japan known as the Nihon Shoki or Nikmgif “ The 
Chronicles of Japan/* a work thought to have been completed in 720. 
Though it presents tn many of its earlier portions an impc^ibly back- 
watd-looldng chronology, the work no doubt often incorpoiated fiairiy 
ancient material and traditioas, and its later portions, covering a priod 
beginning shortly before the reign of the Emptor Yutyaku, are probably 
closer both to historical fact and to accurate datings 

This is the dramaric legend recorded in the fourteenth book of ihe 
Nihon Shokif where it i& associated with the ninih year of ihe reign of the 
Empror Yuryaku (reg. 457^79 )p which would correspond to the yisar 
465 according to the conventional chronological interpretation of early 
Japanese htscoty- The incident is here recorded with the dramatic effect 
and force of an early oral tradition, still virtually uittoucK^ by the pas¬ 
sage of centuries: 

Autumn, 7th month, rst day. The province of Kochi reported 1 
“The daughter of a man of the district of Asukabe named Hya- 
kuson, Tanabc no Fubito, was wife to a man named Karyii, Fumi no 
Obito, of the district of FuruichL Hyakuson, hearing that his daugh' 
ter had given birth to a child, paid a visit of con-patulation to his son- 
in-law's house. He came home by moonlighc, and was passing at the 
foot of the Konda Imperial Tumulus at Ichlhiko Hill, when he fell 
in with a horseman mounted on a red couiser, which dash^ 
like the flight of a dragon, with splendid Ktgh springing acuon, dari- 
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mg off like a wild gcwc* His SDtange form was of lofty mold; hb re¬ 
markable aspect was of citttme dkcuictioci. Hyakuson apptcocKed artd 
looked ai him. In hb heart he wbhed to possess hirriH so he whipped 
up the piebald hone which he rode and brought him alongside of 
the other, head by head and bit by bic. But the red horse shot ahead, 
spuming the earth, and, galloping on+ speedily vanfshed in the dis¬ 
tance. Hereupofi the piebald horse Ugg^ behind, and^ slow of foot^ 
couJd not overtake iht other. But the rid& of the courper» knowing 
Hyaktison^s wbh^ stopped and exchanged hors^ with him, upon which 
they took leave of each other and separated. 

“Hyakoson^ greatly repiced at obtaining such a steed p hastened 
home and placed him in the stable, where he took off his saddle, fod¬ 
dered him, and went to sleep. The nest morning the red courser had 
become changed into a horse of clay, Hyokuson, wondering at this in 
his heart, went hadtp and, making search at the Konda ImpeHa! Tumu¬ 
lus, found the piebald horse standing among the day horses. So he 
took iij and left in its stead the clay horse which he had received tn 
exchange.^' 

The Konda Impenal Tumulus of this passage is supposed to be the 
burial place of the Emperor Ojin; the Nihon Shoki places his death in 510 
at the age of 1 lo, while the Kojikiy a slightly earlier source, him 130 
years. He h che figure somewhat later deified and honored down to the 
present time as Hachiman, God of War. Of course it is evident that foe 
this early period the impo^ibly long reigns of the emperocs were con¬ 
trived laier as a purely literary exercise in order to provide depth in time 
to accommodate the legends and traditions which by the time of the com- 
pildiion of the earliest written records had begun to cluster about remoter 
antiejuEty. Approximately adjusted and somewhat more realistic dates for 
Ojin^s reign would be 346—95. 

There is much else here that smells strongEy of the Lamp, as in most 
of the Nihon Shoki. Both Hyakuson and Karyu ate Chbuese-style names; 
“darting off like a wild goose^^ is a Chinese purple-passage; and the in¬ 
cident as it appears in the text today undeniably savors strongly of the 
literary spirit of a typical Chinese tale of the supernatural. But m spire 
of all these continental touches {which are found throughout the Nihon 
Shoki) one can glimpse behind the record something of the mystery and 
aw^e which surround«d these great monuments of an earlier past, as the 
Japanese slowly advanced down into recorded history. 

Coming upon the forbidden precincts of a great imperial burial mound 
by night, how impressed the traveler must have been to see irs whole 
majestic mass still crowned with a veritable forest of Haniwa figures and 
cylinders, their ghostly silence given added mystery and a strange, silciw 
life by the play of the moonlight on their earthenware features. Surely 
such a traveler can be forgiven if for a momenE he found himself be¬ 
witched by the awesome site and its statk rovi^s of silent watchers, just 
as we can equally well understand if the sheer ECrror and fear of such 
encounters should endow die subject with such ma^c as virtually to 
taboo it from both legend and recorded history. In this sense, the iod- 
dent quoted above from the Nihon Shoki comes close to being the excep- 
doQ that proves the rule. 
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The same Nihon Shoki wxt is also the source for the dammf con¬ 
cerning ihe origin of the human-figure Haniwa and their signiflcance, 
and since this record cannot help but have a bearing on any discussion 
of the an of the Haniwa^ it is worth quoting here ui its entirety. It is 
found in the annals of the Emperor Suinin; the Nihon Shoki chronology 
would have Suinin come to the throne in 29 B-C and die In AJ>. 70 at 
the age of 140; the burial of Yamaio-hiko would thus have been in z 
B.Cp and the Arse burial with Haniwa figures in A.D. 3. But once again 
it must be emphasized that the chronology of this part of the Nihon Skok! 
is undoubtedly off by several centuries; an approximately adjusted chro¬ 
nology would put the reign of Suinin at around A.D- 249—So. The rele¬ 
vant passages are as follows: 

aSih year,. Wincer, loth months 5th day. Yamato-hiko no Mikoto* 
the Emperor^s youngs brother m his mother^s side» died. 

i ithmonthp and day. Vamato-hiko was buned at Tsukixaka in 
Musa. Thereupon his pereonal attendants were assembledp and were all 
buried alive upright in the precincts of the [m pedal tumulus. For sev¬ 
eral days they died not, but wept and walled day and night. At last 
they died and rotted* Dogs and crows gachened and ate them. 

The Eniperorp hearing the sound of their weeping and wailings w^ 
griev'ed in hearty and commanded his high off cets> saying: Is a very 

painful thing to force those whom one has loved tn life to follow him 
in death. Though it be an ancient custom, why follow it if it is bad? 
From this time forward, take counsel so as to put a stop to the ^Fob 
lowing of the Dead.^" *.. 

32nd yeaCp Autumn, 7th month, 6th day. The Empress Hibasuhime 
no Mikoto died. Sometime before the burialp the Emperor command¬ 
ed his MinisteiSp saying: ^‘^We have already recognized that the ptac- 
tice of * Following the Dead' is not gaod> What should now be done 
in performing this burial 

Thereupon Nomi-no-Sukune came forward and said; ^*it is not 
good to bury living men upright at the tumulus of a prince. How can 
such a practice be banded down to posterity? I beg leave to propose 
an expedient which I will submit to Your Majesty**' 

So he sent messengers to summon up from the Land of Izumo a 
hundred men of the clay-workers^ guild. He himself directed the men 
of the clay-workers’ guild to take clay and focm thetewith the shapes 
of menp horsQp and various objects* which he presented to the Emper¬ 
or, saying: “Henceforward let it be the taw for future ages to sub¬ 
stitute things of clay for living men, and m set them up at cumuli?" 

Then the Emperor greatly rejoiced, and commanded Nomi-no- 
Sukune, saying: “Thy expedient hath greatly pleased Our Heart.'’ 

So the things of clay were first act up at the tomb of Hibasu-hime 
no Mikoto. And a name was given to these clay objects; they were 
called Haniwa, Another name is Tacetnono. 

Then a decree was tssued, saying; “Henceforth these clay figures 
must be set up at tumuli; let not men be harmed." 

The Emperor bountifully rewarded Nomi-no-Sukime for this ser¬ 
vice* and also bestowed on him a knead tng-placep and appoint^ him 
to the official charge of the day-workers* guild. His original title was 
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cliereffTC changed, and Kc ivas Hanibe-no-Omi, **My Lord of 

ihe Qay-workcrs Guild," Thb was how it came lo pa^ that the Han- 
ibe^no-Miirajif **The Lord$ of the CUy-woikecs' Guildp'* superintend 
the buriais of the Emperors, 

In these terms for the objects in tiuescion^ hani means “day*'*^ wd is 
or **€11x10+” and tdtemcno is litenally **someEhing made to stand erect” (in 
the modem language it means building^'). 

Taken at face value^ thb passage from the Nihon Shok! might at firet 
glance appear lo tell all that is necessary about the Haniwa figures, and 
by extension, about the cylinders also, including their dare of develop¬ 
ment and rhe motives behind rheir productiorL As alr^idy indicated, the 
chronology is unreliable; but that is not by any means all that must be 
cjuestioned about the passage. 

The basic interest of the authors of the Nihon Shokt at this point was 
actually not so much in documenting the practice of making Haniwa as 
it was in providiiig a background of high amiquicy and noble deeds for 
the ancestors to which the traditional occupanonal guild of clay-wotkccs 
cracod its origins. At the very lease, it would be safe to assume that by 
the middle of the sixth cenniry (to which certatn of the earlier compila¬ 
tions upon which the Nihon Shoki drew for its sources ate to be refereed^ 
the clay-wotkers^ guild bad a tradition sirmlar to the one which this text 
presents, namely that it was originally caOed into being in order to tnan- 
ufactLue pottery figures that made it possible to abolish the mhuman 
custom of the immolation of servants to accompany noble buriak 
But even if this be acc^ted more or less ac face value as an old tra¬ 
dition among the potters whose ancestors had no doubt produced ib* 
Haniwa figures and cylinders^ there are sail major difficulties b the way 
of accepting it as historical fact. As already noted, the oldest Haniwa 
burials are m the Kyoto-Nara anea^ the historical centers of old Japanese 
culture. But here Haniwa figures representing human beings are not the 
oldest to be found, and thus what archeological evidence there is does 
not at all agree with the written tradition in exactly Its most important 
aspect. Had the Haniwa figures actually been developed to be substi¬ 
tuted for the cruel practice of the burying alive of servants and retainers 
of Important persons^ one would naturally expect that the earliest Haniwa 
forms known would be those showing human beings. But such is not 
the case* In the Kyoto-Nara area the human figures do not appear until 
the middle erf" the Tumulus period, and even then they are extremely rare. 
Later on^ as the Haniwa spread throughotit Japan, niore and more 
human figures were produced, while in the provinces comparatively far 
from the restrainii^ LnSuence of the old Kyoto-Nara area the human- 
figure Haniwa showed the charming results of the intcoduction dl many 
popular themes, often approaching genre. Once this happened these de¬ 
velopments appear m turn to have m^ themselves felt back in the Kyoto- 
Nara area, in a kind of reverse current^ but the whole process in sum total 
shows that there is litdc concrete evidence, artrhealogtcal or otherwise, 
for the edifying account of the origbs of Haniwa as set forth b the Nihon 
ShotL 

Nor* for that matter, is modem scholarship even very well prepared 
to speak widi authority on whether or not the immoUrion of servant and 


retainers of the dead wa$ ever practiced on a large scaJe in ancient Japan, 
though It was of course well known throughout the ancient woHd. But 
had it ever been common In Japan, it should ai the veiy least have left 
some trace of immiscakable archeological evidence; such^ however, is noE 
forthcoming. Hence the most carefully considered judgmetii of the NAm 
Shaii account is that which fin ds m it a piously didactic ex post facta ex^ 
planadon, but little more. 

TTie custOfn of fashioning a tmy replica of the house in which the de¬ 
ceased had lived and placing it directly on the top of the tumulus heaped 
up over his remains is already observed as early as the third and fourth 
centuries^ the time usually designated as the early part of the Tumulus 
period. These houses were the first of the Haniwa to be made represent¬ 
ing articles of material culuite and were given this imporxani plate at 
the cop of the burial barrows. 

In the middle portion of the Tumulus periodr as more and more elab¬ 
orate burial banows were put up^ the types of Hamwa used also greatly 
increased. To the solitary Haniwa house on the top of ihe most im¬ 
portant part of the mound were soon added Haniwa replicas of other 
viral facets of the marerial cultuie of the time, especially shields and cere^ 
monial sunshades. This more elaborate array of Haniwa objects was th^ 
usually encircled with a protBctive series of Haniwa cylinders, to which 
were In turn added Haniwa replicas of a variety of warriors' equipmenr, 
e:^>ecially shields and cjuivcrs, archers" wrist protectors, armor, and hel¬ 
mets, often so lifelikje as to be on first sight mistaken fot the real thing. 
In certain burials of this period the Haniwa house in its central position 
was immediately surrounded and guarded by these replicas of milicary 
et^uipmem; in other cases the house was surrounded by cows of cylinders, 
which were ui turn guarded by the tnlUtary gear. 

It is easy to understand the continuing impoitance which in this fash^ 
Ion attached to the Hatiivi^a house and its central location^ The tumulus 
was the eternal dwelling place of the deceased; the Haniwa house crown- 
Lt^ it made it possible to provide a tie between the life of rhis world and 
char In the next, as well as providing a visible, permanenc dweUiiig place 
for the spirit of the departed. Surely too the ceremonial sunshade had im¬ 
portant religious significance in the social system of the tumulus ciilturej 
this^ together with the milltafy equipment, symbols of the warrior's sta¬ 
tus and importance in the sodety^ no doubt provided visible documenta- 
don for the rel^ous, political, and social pretogadves of the deceased. 

Since at the same time the bodies interred In such tumuli were often 
richly dressed b real armor and accompanied in their graves by rich 
stashes of bronze and ironmilitary equipment—horse trappings^ jewelry^ 
swordsi and the like—the use of Haniwa replicas for the outer surfaces 
of the tumuli cannot be considered due solely to a disincIbaUDn to aban¬ 
don such precious objects to burial. Of course, such treasures were far 
safer inside the tumulus with the remains oi the deceased than thej' would 
have been if displayed, as the Haniwa were. In the open, arvi such more 
or less practical economic considecatfons may have been partly In opera- 
don in the development of the arc. 

But above all, ihe wish to give to the tumulus an imposing and majes- 
tic appearance musi have been the principal motive behind the develop¬ 
ment of such elaborace Haniwa displays as were cvmtually provided. 
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From the middle of the Ttimulus period otip the Haniwa arrangements 
can test be thought of in terms of a calculated visual effect aimed at the 
person gazing at, or worshipping before, such nimul[ from a ccinsldja:able 
distance. These motives of external decoradon and outward display be¬ 
come e\^en clearer as the tmnuli begin to be surrounded by subsiantial 
moats, and as the surface of the water in such moars is itself decorated 
with Hanfwa ducks and other Vi^tcr fowL ReligiciiiS modvatton and so¬ 
ciological documentation arc then all but lost sight of in an outburst of 
decorative enthusiasm^ whose ultimate and sole object becomes more and 
more the eye of the beholder. 

Irt burials of the middle portion of the Tumulus period one already 
be^ns to hnd Haniwa replicas of tall, gcbleidike bowb and dishes* some¬ 
times diKdy in front of the still-central Haniwa house. Some ate so re¬ 
alistic that one tnJghc well assume chat at the time of the biirial they held 
real objects, probably as offerings to the departed. Haniwa chairs, which 
may once have carried Haniwa human figures, ace also found. 

Haniwa from the Kanto region^ in contrast to those from the old cul¬ 
tural centers of the Kyoto-Nara area, are often distinguished by a certain 
simplidty and unsophbtication in their design and execution. To be sure^ 
some Kanto Haniwa figures arc in no w^y inferior to similar specimens 
from the Kyoto-Nara ar«, but in many eases the Kanto specimens may 
appear tq lack Both character and style sufftcicnc to capture the full 
attention of one Intent upon viewing them sintply as worts of aet^ But 
though this is often undeniably true, it also is necessary to ke^ in mind 
when considering such Kanto-regton Haniwa the special circumstances 
under which and for which they were produced, and to try to understaiKl 
that in their own way these same traits of simplicity and unsophisdeadoa 
must eventually be ranked as one of dieir greatest accomplishments. Their 
ultimate location far from the eye of the viewer^ who was separated from 
them and their ghostly companions by the pUcid waters of the moat cir¬ 
cling the tumulus, explains much of their technique, and also explains 
why it was in point of actual fact the more effective for being apparent¬ 
ly so unsophisticated^ Thw and the necessity for what at times amount¬ 
ed virtxially to mass^production go together to provide the rationale for 
many of the Kanto^ region Haniwa. 

The sculpture of moat of the world was and still generally is conceived 
of and worked out m terms of stone or wood, rather different mate¬ 
rials from those of the Haniwa. This is of course not to imply that clay 
was not at times commonly employed eisewhere for scnlpturaJ purposes, 
but rather that the fashion in which the Haniwa artisans put their chief 
and only material to work for them made it virtually a different tnedium 
from the same physical substance in other artistic cradltiQns. Working 
with a long, flexible rope of bicaded clay, at least in producing figure 
of the Kanto style, the Haniwa artisan quickly built up a simple cylin¬ 
der and adorned it with simply modeled featLires and punched-out eyes 
and mouths Thus striking economy of labor and decocadon brought in¬ 
to being the desired results, often in whai today we can only view as a 
ma^t daring and dramatic way. 

Here only that which absolutely must be expressed is explicitly stated; 
all other elements that might possibly have been worked into fin¬ 
ished Haniwa are ruthlessly set aside or sacrificed to the demands of the 


Xante technique. If there is much that is chitdllke an die simp[fdty and 
imsophLsticatiou of these figureSp then it is well to remeniber that together 
with this there goes much also of the uncalculatingly brutal severity of 
childhood and its ways. 

But on the other hand, what is conspicuously lacking from these fig¬ 
ures is any hint of their prime role as fun^eal goods. There is no hunt of 
sorrow, of pin, or of lamentation in these hap^, laughing figurest ohen. 
so full of life that it cannot be completely contained wichin the mETow 
limits of their Gonfinmg clay cylinders^ Simple though their rudimen- 
^fv faces are, they let us look deep snto their hearts, which captivate us 
with the first glimpse they provide of the happy serenity of an earli& and 
far different wottd^ 

Nor ate we much dEsturted by the apparently total lack of regard for 
logical ptoportion in many of the Haniwa figures. The nose may be and 
ofceti is far too large for the face on which it has been set; the ears* often 
on the same figure, also may be quite out of scale with the other features; 
but these do noc, strangely enough, araact the primary attention of the 
viewer, nor do they particularly detract from the overall effect of the figure- 
This fine disregard for the physical reality of proportion is not restricted 
to the facial features of the Kanto-region Hani wa: legs too arc especially 
remarkable \n this respect, but the result seems never to be either ridicu¬ 
lous or even unnatural. Partly this h because tbe best Haniwa* though 
they may appear to be somewhat unstable, arc actually quite cunningly 
balanced. More important, howcvec^are surely the wonderful tactile quali- 
des of the material from which they ate madc^ and here neither photo¬ 
graphs nor verbal description can be of any great assistance. 

The low-firing to which Haniwa were subjected has resulted tn a won¬ 
derfully warm* reddish-brown surface; they invite the exploratory touch, 
for they are neither as soft as one might expect from low-fired imgtaz- 
ed earthenware, ncff nearly as hard of surface as one might expect from 
their age and degree of preservation. The charm cpf their surfaces^ then, 
both m color and m tactile qualltyj is one [mponant factor that explains 
why in viewing them we find chat our critical eye is, in effect, defiected 
from many of their absurdities and illogiaJitics* to permit our aesthetic 
eye fuller and clearer vision. 

These ate the same elements in their make-up which have In recent 
years begun to direct a considerable amount of intetest to the Haniwa 
remains, especially on the part of persons interested in the trends of 
modem Occidental art. This Is natural enough, for on superficial glance 
there is much in the art of the tes ccfcmonta! and rigidly proper Haniwa 
figures that may appear to have elements and even origins In common 
with many of the tendencies of modem sculpture* for example. But these 
resemblances and likenesses are really only superficial, and white it is per¬ 
haps salutary that they should provide an Impetus for Interesting modems 
in these ancient burial figures, it would be misleading if by this same 
token we at once attributed wholesale the attitudes and theories of modem 
arcistic espeession to the unknown persons respMjmible for the Haniwa 
figures. Of the complex processes, deductive and otherwise, out of which 
the view^ and ihcoties of modem an have slowly and painfully been 
e^'olved, the Haniwa artisans were bitsfully unaware, and it would be a 
gross mistake to let the superficial qualities of their work s^uce us into 
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attributing lo thtm any of the motivations *ven views for which we 
modems a« indebted for our own arL 

Above alt* the artisiEC resuiis of die Haniwa artisans were detemnined 
by ihcir atEjcudes; and these were not modem atritudes, tor theirs was 
not a modem world. Quite to the conl^a^y^, they were simple^ natural 
attitudes c|uiie suited to the dawn of Japanese civilization, and indeed, 
not I'ar from the dawn of civdizarion in Far East as a whole. With 
their tresh, clear, young vision—for their youdi was the youth of their 
whole civitization, and indeed of their whole world—they saw clearly, and 
expressed ciearly what they saw, leaving off the unessential^ and cem- 
promising on the diHiculties which mteryened, with the brutal frankness 
of fresh-eyed children everywhere. In so doing they discovered, and were 
able to g[ve amazingly effective plastk expression to* the force and impact 
which accurate observation possesses when it neglects the ego and trans¬ 
cends the individual r 

The typical eye grasped the ideal object* and the hand teaewd to 
produce the typical, ideal artistic product as the net result of dus process- 
In the freshness of their early, still undimmed vision, the artisans of the 
Tumulus period were able to set reality as their goal and, what b more, to 
reach it, losing sig^rt of self and ego m their yomi^^ vigorous enthusiasni. 
Nothing could possibly have been more removed from the process and 
motivation of modem art* If wc moderns find the Haniwa congenial, then. 
It is not because they are like us and our own accomplishmcncs, rather, 
it is because they are so strikingly unlike. 

Nothing would cast mote light upon the original religious or other 
signifkance of many of the Haniwa than complete data concerning exactly 
how they were ori^nally employed on the tumuli^ and ust where they 
were placed in ceLadofi to the central pomon of the inound and also to 
each other. Such data would also do much to clarify the successive stages 
of the development of the art. Unfortunately^ only small fragments of 
such information are presently available. Most of the Haniwa finds and 
excaivations in the past have been the tesult of chance discoveoes rather 
chan scientific investigations. Many of the finest, most interesting speci¬ 
mens known coday are the r^ult of such lucky discoveries, bui often 
cannot with grai cerumty be traced to any particular pofcion of the 
tumulus from which they came. At cinies. Indeed, even the site from 
which they Here taken is ohscure^ 

A small number of Haniwa-laden tumuli have, to be sure, m recent 
times been subjected to more or less thorough scientific ihvesrlgation and 
study, but here major attention has generally centered upon the centcal 
burial chambers and their remains, and especially upon the rich hoards 
of burial-goods usually found in the tumulL The result has been that 
even scientifically excavated tumuli have, to date, provided us with rela¬ 
tively litde infomiation coticeming the positions and arrangements in 
which the Haniwa were placed upon and about the tumuli. 

Even in those tumuli investigations that have paid special attention 
to their in litu Haniwa finds, it has often proven extremely difficult to 
obtain results of any degree of certainty. Even the most careful uncovering 
of the tumuli areas often shows that the HaniHa have been hopelessly 
shifted about by centuries of weadiering and ocher natural causes, and 
often little confidence can be attached even to such m situ finds. It must 
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be refnembcrcd that original V die Haniwa were wily partly biirietl in the 
piled-up tumulus surTace, generally only their bottom cylindrical sectioii 
being pressed tnro the ground to hold chcin upright. Their upper porfiom 
were thus exposed to the e,emenis from the vety and it is most 
common to find that only the bast tylinders^ and often not even all of 
them, are still m suu^ the upper figures having long since been broken 
from their supports and scattered m irrelevant locations up and down the 
tumulus. Carehil studies of fairly well preserv'ed tumuli are still so few 
that it is difEcult to recognize patterns and deveiopment trends among 
them; the postwar freedom in Japanese archeological investigation now 
makes ii possible to work unhampered by the many ideological restric¬ 
tions of former days, but the welcome academic liberation here is still coo 
new to have supplied definitive data. 

In such circumscmces it is probably best simply to bittoduce two typical 
and fairly wetl-documentcd j*i iUu Haniwa £nds» and to refrain from 
attempting to draw any larger, more elabotate conclusions on the subject 
of the location and arrangement of the Haniwa on the cumuli sites. 

The Haniwa house, it is at least clear, was always the colter of the 
arrangement, and this appears to have been more or less tnic at all stages 
of the tumulus culture. In some of the oldest tumuU it is found sur¬ 
rounded by a protective ring of Haniw^a cylinders, but usu^y in the ^ly 
sites it reposes on the cop of the central part of the barrow* dscectly over 
the interned remains, its importance emphasized by its central, solitary 
locacion. As the culture developed, the middle phases of the Tumulus 
period found the Haniwa house sdll central, but now surrounded by two 
or even ai times three encircling rings of Haniwa cylinders or Haniwa 
replicas of inanimaie objects. With die somewhat later development of 
human-figure Haniwa these were added in a variety of positions^ impos¬ 
sible to generalize upori at the present state of knowledge, and the house 
too came to be accompanied by subsidiary stmetutes^—-storehouses, gran¬ 
aries, and other outbuildings suitable for the grounds of the wealthy aris¬ 
tocrat whose last dwelling place was the stiU-ccntral Haniwa house. TTie 
result was a virtual estate of Haniwa buildings, no doubt reproducing the 
clusters of buildings of varied sizes and uses of which the communities 
of the later Tumulus period consisted. 

It is interrating to compare this custom of giving the central position 
of importance to the Hantwa house thctmghou! the Tumulus period with 
the custom that still survives in Japan today of erecting a temporary 
*^spirit house” over a new grave. This practice is still followed even in the 
Buddhist funeral services which are now almost the rule in Japan. In such 
services the r-emams are first errmated and an um containing the ash(» 
buried* usually b a shallow, stonedined pit. The **spirit house/^ today 
of wood and paper and gaudily decorated with artificial flowers, is then 
erected over the grave on the day of burial and allowed lo stay there until 
the weather destroys it. Grown vasily larger than its Haniwa origins, and 
cransformed mto a ricual accessory of the adopted creed of continental 
Buddhism* it provides today a staitlmg link with the protohistotic past, 
spanrting centuries of time and fundamental diffenmees in reltgious beliefs 
with the assurance of an ancient folkway finnly rooted in the dawn of 
civilization. 

In the Fucatsuyama Tumulus (Fig. the Haniwa hottse was found 
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//g. J- LcKaiton of Kumin artd aninnal 
H^niwa iigurtt on a lumiiliij dike jHa- 
chimanzuka Tumulus, Hododa^ Gum* 
rna-maclii. Gumma Pt^iVcturc). 


m Its customary' position on the top of the rounded poction of the mound. 
Bafanckjig and arranged m a itraight line on the cop of the triangular 
section of the tumulus, were lour additional Haniwa houses. One mote 
house was discovered atong the slope of the tumulus leading up to the 
rear section, while this and the other slopes were found to have a nth 
trove of human-figure Hamwa, both men and women, hotses, duckem, 
and various lepycas of inanimate ohjecis all still m siiu. The figure shows 
the locations in which these were fiound, and gives at least an idea of cme 
of the possible ways in which various types of Haniwa were arrayed, on 
and about the tumuli. 

Another Gumma Ptefecture findt the Hachiinanzuka Tumulus, pD> 
vides a well-documented instance of a Haniwa find in n'^H, this time on 
the top of a portion of the dike surrounding the outer edge of the moac 
{ Fig’ i t Thb reminds us again ihat^ at least in Its later stages, the tumu¬ 
lus culture paid particular atECntion to the decoration of the moat and 
its dikes with Hamwa figures. The tumulus-makers appear to have con¬ 
sidered the aesthete efiect on a person viewing the tumulus from a con¬ 
siderable distance, his view partly obstructed by the impressive Haniwa 
installations, such as this one, which would lie between him and the centcal 
mound. Japanese religion has always capicalizod on the s^ise of the un¬ 
known that surrounds its sacred locations, and the Japanese temperament 
has long delighted in the sense of the divine it finds In an obscure and 
not completely giasped object of worship. No doubt these considerations 
TOO their part in such elaborate Haniwa arrangements. 

In this particular case, a rectangular area on the top of the outer dike 
was set ofF by a regular fence of Hamwa cylinders, running lengthwise 
cast to west. In what is roughly the c&ier of this area a pair of human- 
figure Haniwa. one male and one female, were found, more or less fac¬ 
ing each ocher. Five additionaE human figuti^ were discov^ered, facing 
various dirtctions, stinding along the west boundary of the area, and one 
more human figure neir the east edge. Near this figure, in the center of 
the area but closest to the east edge, a pair of Haniwa horsey stood, facing 
each other, and six msre Haniwa horses were lined up, all facing west, 
along the south fence. They were balanced by two Haniwa geese and six 
Haniwa chickens alonj the north fence, all these also facing west {L e., 
away from the tumulus). Again, the relative lack of well-documented 
finds of this sort makes it difficult to evaluate this particular site in terms 
of standards or developments^ but k no doubt reveals one striking way 
in which the Haniwa figures and cylindm were used together for dramatic 
decorative effect 

Those responsible lor the early literary accounts, in attributing the origin 
of the Haniwa to the development of a substitute for human immobiion, 
appear to have been unaware that the simple Haniwa cylinder antedated 
all other types of HaniwT. by a large nutgm. In general ECrms, the inani¬ 
mate Haniwa objects are earlier than, those showing buman beings, and 
are thou^t to be bigely from the fifth century, though some may have 
appeared slightly earlier. But the cylinders are far earlier, probably going 
back to the late third century^ and are found throughout Japan wh^er 
the burial cumuli were erected. 

The cytindets were, like the later figures and models, of unglazed, 
lightly hred clay. Often they had their surfaces decocated with several 
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Fig. J. Hkniura r>i Jifa. 

Horizontal ridges dividing them into patzUel horizontal zones, and were 
further disemguisHed by several round, squate, or criangubr holes opened 
at various places along the sides* Some of these cylinders are characterized 
by coming to a narrow neck near the lop^ after which they flare out 
sharply into a tntmper-shaped top of the type Japanese archeologisis dvh 
the ^"moming'gtocy'* variety (Fig- 4, center and rights 

The Haniwa cylinders are found In a variety of positions and spacings 
on almost every part of the tumulus surface, and many theories have been 
advanced concerning their basic purposes and symbolism beyond chear 
obvious functions as over-all decoration and boundary demarcation. When 
fairly widely spaced out it is possible that they formed an impressive fence 
or railing, and in such cases the holes in their sides may have permitted 
a rope or cord to be passed along through the row* Such oiramental 
fences setting off the more hallowed at^s of a sacred site are still common 
in Japanese shrine architecture in one form or another; today one may 
see modem equivalents in granite set in cement foimdarions and connecred 
with cast-iron rods. 

In other cases the Hanlwa q^Iindcts ace found lined up In double and 
even triple mws with next co no space between them, and such finds 
have suggesEed to some chac perhaps in addition to the decorative func¬ 
tion of their exposed upper portions^ their half-buried lower sections helped 
prevent the fi^hly beaped-up earth of the tumulus from eroding too 
quickly* (Fig* 5 (hows such a row of closely spaced Haniwa cylinders m 
jfjfu.J Whatever their significance and purpose^ the Haniwa cylinders were 
used throughout Japan during the entire Tumulus period. As many as 
two hundred have been found In a late circular tumulus no more than 
twenty meters in dlametet. while the twenty thousand said co have been 
fired for use in the 380-metcf-long tumulus erected upon the death of the 
Emperor Nintoku (the dates of his reign are traditionally given as 313-99 
but should probably be adjusted to 395-4Z7 j i-e.^ the Middle Tumulus 
period} Is a famous indicarion of the Importance of these cylinders in major 
burials. 

Another clue to at least pan of the original significance of these Haniwa 
cylinders is afforded by the frequent discovery, as for example in the ex¬ 
tremely old Chausuyama Tumulus (Nara Prefecture), of considerable 
numbers of Haji-ware pottery ums (Fig* 4, left), notable for the fact that 
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Fig. S. Hou»s ajid otLer bmldlngs aj stiDwn on an 
early bronze mirror (from Takaruuka TumEijuSp 
ryo-machip Kiu KatsuragL-guD,. Nan Prefecture). 


their bottoTO had never been completed and that they were evidently 
especially prepared as symbolic repcesentarions for buriaJ tathcr than fired 
for practioJ use. (Haji ware is the narne given to the domestic pottery of 
the Tumulus period and is a development oat of the Yayoi-ware tradi- 
don^) Other early burials reveal similar vessels whose bottoms ha%^e been 
knocked out at the dme gf burialp no doubt as symbolic of their “sacri¬ 
fice** to spiritual rather than mundane use. Such hoards of vessels are 
found suttounding the interred remains tn the interior of the nimulus in 
much the same fashion as the Haniwa cylinders surround it on the out¬ 
side, which together with their obvious similarity in terms of their flaring 
“motning-glory** mouths mdicates more than a chance connecdon between 
the two. The Haniwa cylinderSp especially at the early stage when rela¬ 
tively few of them were employed, may in fact have been stylized, symbolic 
representations of Haji vessels used to contain offerings to the spirit of 
the recently departed. From this in turn developed their obvious value 
as markers, fences, and guards for the hallowed precincts of the tumuli, 
and led to various fanciful arrangements employing more and mote of 
them, undl their dccorarive passibiliries, especially in conjunction with 
human and other figures, came to be of major interest. 

Most of the later Kaniwa figures, whether of men, horses, other ani-' 
mats, or manimate objects, in some way or other are still part of the bask 
cylinder, which usually becomes their base. Indeed, many human-figure 
Haniwa consist of little more than a nose added to a cylinder with pane* 
tute holes for the eyes and mouth. But curiously enough, there are few 
if any pieces that can be pointed out as dearly transitional between the 
cylinders and the figures. In this sense too, the representational Haniwa 
are En no way primitive, though many of them are extremely simple and 
abbreviated in cheir expressive techniques. 

Second only to the Haniwa cylinder in antiquity arul impottaneft 
throughout the entire Tumulus period are the Haniwa replicas of houses. 
The whole estate of Haniwa buildings which often appeared together no 
doubt represented in considerable redllscic detail the buildings on the 
grounds belonging to the deceased- Today these are prized largely for the 
priceless information they have preserved conceming the anhltectuxal 
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Frg, 7' Gabled-roof Hanma house {from Aka- 
bori-mura, Sawa-gun, Gumma Prefecture). 



styles of dwelling houses and ocher buildings in pnorotilsconc Japan. We 
know ncjct to nochiog about the kinds of buildings erected ih pre^tumulus 
times^ but once the Haniwa house models come onto die scene it becomes 
evident chat in the period of the tumulus culture great advances were 
made in all types of building. 

Most of the Haniwa buildings are realistically depicted. Ba^caUy thq^ 
differ but little from modem Japanese farmhouse architecture, being built 
with vertical posts and poles, the walhspaces filled with mud-plaster over 
wattle and providlr^ door and window openings* while elaborate thatched 
roofs are held in place by wooden or bamboo cetaining members^ The 
most notable difference is in che elaborate and perhaps even fanciful (in 
the sense of not bang completely realistic) baigeboards on many of the 
Haniwa hoErses, which billow out into fine, impressive secdons of the 
coof^ often the ridgepole may be seen projecting out from under them on 
either side. Today at least such enormous structures would be cijuite inap' 
pcopriate for most parts of japan, where the first typhoon of the season 
would soon make cjuick work of them. 

Most of the Haniwa buildings which ace thought to represent dw'clling 
houses have gabled roofs^ or double-slope roofs, showing one roof with, 
in effect, another resting upon it. Their foundations appear to rest directly 
upon the gtound, though at times Haniwa dweUing houses are found as 
[ail scructures raised a considerable distance above [he ground; dus type 
is also known from illusrmtions on ptotohistoric bronze mirrors (Fig. 6 y 
Mosc of [hese call Haniwa buildii^ have only a single entrance and are 
thought to have been storehouses. 

Many of the gabled Haniwa houses arc really impM»ing stnictiires (Fig, 
y). The walls carry door and window openings, but of course it is the 
noble roof construction [ha( attracts che major share of attentioi^ with its 
soaring bargehoards and prominent kalmogL These last are logs plac^ as 
weights on cop of the ridgepole to help anchor the thatch of the roof in 
place, bui they soon became a more or less decorative device and as such 
survive in various stylized vetsions in Shinto shrine architecture today. 

One of the mosc unusual types ofHaniwa roofe—and one might suspect 
it to have b^n one of the leasi practical—-was the double-slope variety 
(Fig. S)j in which a usual gable roof with fairly cLaborate bargehoards has 
been set upon a square-hipped ridge roof. The resuU looks something like 
a modem hipped and gabled roof. Its most unique feature is the contrast 
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S. Doubic-siope-rdof Haniw^ bouse 
tfrcun Tobi, Sakurair&hi, Nara PrefMUTc). 
Impotiant CulEural Property. 



Figr Complex of bpiis» [fmm Siitobaru 

Tumulus^ Saicn-machi, Kflyu-gim^ Miy^izaki Ptefcomre). 
ImportaDi CutcuraJ Property. 



Ftg. la^ fianiwa mocicl of a stote- 
hoose (iram Sara, Ueoo-abi, hilc 
PrcfeciLlft). 



ij- PltDtqhjstoric stofcbouse 
as s^wn on a Yayoi brome belL 
National Treasure. ColL Mr+ Ha^ 

cbir& Obashi 


in the grade of tbe upper seccion of the roof with that of the Jower, a 
cechiiK^iie that appears to have been in vogue In certaiii ^'pcs of architec¬ 
ture down into the Asuta period (552-645), i.e., into early historic rimg- 
One of the most farnous Hamwa buiEdin^ is the elal^raie complex 
of structuies from the Saftobaru Tumulus in Miyaeak! EWeeture (Hg, 
9). The central section of this fascinating Haniwa is a set of two main 
stmmires, each with its own gabled toof, one inside the other, with pn> 
mineut ridgepoles and batgeboards, while to the front and rear have been 
attached porch-like additions that are in effect smaller buildings with 
own double-slope roofs. The fact that the thatched roof of the upper 
section of the central structure clearly e.'ttends all the way to the ground 
has led archeologisis to the opinion that this hlaniwa basically tepreaents 
a rnore or less permanent supersmicture etecred ovet a pit-dwelling, down 
into which a ramp would lead from the smaller front or rear structures. 
As such, it would have been a palatial teadence for the upper classes, and 
would represent a valuable link in the transition from the pit-dwelling 
period to residence in surface structures. 

The Haniwa replicas of storehouses gmetally have hipped-ridge roofs 
and are found both as high stnictutw set up off the ground and as lower 
ones. Some of them, with their characteristic “log cabin” type of con¬ 
struction (I^ig- to), at once bring to mind the most famous “storehouse*’ 
of ancient Japan, the Shoso-in, the Imperial reporiiory dedicated to the 
Todai-jl b 756 and containing as Its chief treasures objects owned by the 
Emperor Shomufwg. 722-47). Even thou^ of course the Shoso-b dates 
trom well after what is generally regarded its the end of the Tumulus 
I^od and comes from a time when the Chinese Buddhist cultural tradi¬ 
tion was in the fiill force of its early vigor, it is evident that here as else¬ 
where much of what was produced even in early historical Japan had 
profound roots far bach in the pre-Buddhist pa^t 

The evidence of the Haniwa siorehouses is further substantiated by 
such other sources as the lecently (1947) excavated Middle and Late 
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Fig. 1:2 Hamwa boat [frcim 
Tumulus. SatEo-madu^ KSyu-gun. Miyazaki 
PrtfMure). 



Fig. f j. A boat ^ sboi^D on a spedfnm 
Yayoi pottcr>' (itoui Karoko^ Tawaramoco- 
machih Shiki-gua. Nara Prefipctur«)* 



Fig. Haniwa shield 

(frOin Miyakc^mura, Shiki- 
gun, Nara Prc/erture). 


Yayoi community at Toro, Skimoka Prefecturep where early Inuncktion 
has acddenully preserved a great variety of wooden tools and other 
archeological treasures, or by the primitive drawings of storehouses on a 
Yayoi-period bronze bell (Fig^ tt). 

Haniwa boats are not fret^uent buds, but they range widely from 
Kyushu up into the Kanco plain and are generally thought to date from 
the middle of the Tumulus period on- Then as now^ the sea cannot but 
have played an important part in the lives and thoughts of the mhab- 
itants of this island country. The same Saitobaru Tumulus in Miyazaki 
Prefecture is die scrttfce for the most remarkable Haniwa boat known 
(Fig. iz)^ with its high gondola-like prow and stem and its pcomment 
oardocks on each gunwale. There can be little doubt that such vessels were 
quite capable of venturing out on the high seas- Inside this Haniwa boat 
the deck planking is indicated, while the hull has a pcominent ridge at 
the waterline- Leaving the simple hoUowcd-Iog boats of earlier days far 
behind themp ihe population ^ pcoiohistoric japan had evidendy pro- 
gtessed 3 considerable way in the arts of die shipwrights 

Naturally^ this technical progress has important implicacions for early 
contacts between Japan and the Asiatic continent. Even earlier, the Yayot 
culture often provides evidence of fairly elaborate boats (Fig. 13), and it 
is hardly to be questioned that for a long time such vessels played an 
important part in bringing bronze and iron culture^ rice cultivation, and 
many other techniques from the continent into Japan. 

The aristocratic culture of the Tumulus period was one of high status 
for the warrior, and hence one in which the warrioris elaborate, extensive 
armor and other equipment, both for actual combat and for ceremonial 
purposes, pkyed an Important role. Almost evciy possible part of this 
rich armor repertory became the subject of Haniwa reproduciiom at one 
time or another. The Haniwa shield is a unique and fasanating piece (Fig. 
14), often formed by the intersection of two fan-shaped sections top and 
bottom, and set off by an area of middle bands, the whole placed upon 
a Haniwa cylinder base. The entire surface of the shield is dEcorated with 
restraint and manly vigor, producing a rhythmical panem in keeping with 
the nature of the object represented. 

The Tnmulos-period warrior prized his swords and daggers, but he 
also was a skiUtd archer^ though probably by the middle and later periods 
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Fig. ly Hini quEvirr ffrom Anji- 
yamaTumuliu, Ktimij^inia-TnatKi^ 
K)roio Prefecture). 



Fig. i6. Kamwa helmet [irom 
Toitori, Ya^alca-miidil. Takcfio- 
guiL, KydEa Prefecture). 



Fig. J7. Haniwa warridr figure 

weaHug fuli body artndr (from 

Kugo, Ota-shi- Gumirui tVcfec- 
nire). 


of the (Tulcure archery was fully as tmpOfxanE as a cetemoniai as it was as 
an actual means of combat. Such splendidly elaborate Haniwa quivers 
as that from the Anjtyama Tumulus in Kyoto Perfecture (Fig. 15) can 
hardly have duplicated objects of ordinaty^ practical use, but must rather 
have been largely symbols of status and power eoected for use in tumulus 
decoration almost without reference to the real objeetp When somewhat 
similar quivers are found on the backs of fully dressed warrior figures (cf. 
Plates 17 and 19) it 13 thought that they too represent a type of decoEa^ 
tive quiver used for ceremonial purpcees. 

The helmet of the protohiatoric pwriod is well known not only from 
actual archeological finds of the real objects, interred as supplementary 
burial goodSp and from those worn by Haniwa warrior fig^^es, bui also 
from numerous Haniwa replicas (Fig. 16)^ 

As time went on* the Haniwa replicas of armor and other warrior's 
equipment became more and more stylized (Places 66-69). This trend 
also affected the equipment the Haniwa figures carried, to be distinguished 
from the earlier ones in which armor, quivers, and other detaOs were 
presented with life-like realism (Plates 17—19, Fig. 17)* 

The warriors of the period knew and used ac least two major types 
of metal weapons, a short, daggjer-ltke sword (Fig. iS, left), shown in Its 
scabbard, which became the Haniwa cylinder and a much longjer, 
more elegant blade of ultimate continental origins (Fig. 18, right). These 
are also wcU known from large hoards of the actual blades found as sup¬ 
plementary burial goods tn cumuli, which finds make h dear chat most 
of the Haniwa daggers and swords were ejstremely stylized in dieir esecu- 
don. annabar was often employed to add further s^aoc decoration to 
such Hani wa, as in many of those illustraied in this volume. But were it 
nOE for Ebe evidence of the actual pfec^ upon which such Haniwa were 
modeled, it would be difficult to ^in a very clear idea of what the weap* 
ons themselves were. 
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Ftg. ig. Ha^niwA ceremoiual son^had^ (bom 
ib& [umulus tradjt[Qn4illy held ro be that of 
Hibasu'hime, Naraj sct p. ij). 


Ft^. iS-. Haiuwa swords (&om 
Vokomka Tumulus, IcKikai-mura, 
Haga-gun, Tochigi PrtfecEtirel. 



Fig. 2Q. Hintwa covered comainer 
(from Kaiukurayama, Sawada, 
Oka^ama-shi. Okayama Ptefia:- 

CllJTCj. 


Tbt kmugasa was a ceremonial sunshade frcc|umil^ found in Haniwa 
rtproducxions (Fig. 19) from tumuii in the Kyoto-Nara area ftom the Utec 
part of the Early Tumiilijs period on; with the passage of Eime, it too 
tKcaine more abbreviated and sfyUzed. Of the same macerial as ihe Haniwa 
were the laige covered contained (Fig. 20) in which supplementary burtal 
goods were often placedt especially those of bronze and iron, for deposit 
in secondary burial chambers adjoining that for the mietment of the 
remains; purely utilitarian and practical and neither decorstive nor espe¬ 
cially interesting as art, they need be mencioned only because they provide^ 
as it were, the outer limits for the art of the Haniwa artisans. 

It IS only natural that ihc Haniwa representations of human figures 
have been those which more than any other variety, fepcdally in most 
recent times, have caught the public imagination.. Partly, of course, this 
is because of their natural connection with the legend already noted from 
the Nihon Shoki conccotlng the function of such Haniwa figures as im¬ 
molation substitutes. But it is not only in modem times that chc Haniwa 
human-figure represemacions have been most popular^ for ei^'Cn in the 
protohistoric period they appear to have been the x-ariely produced in the 
largest numbers. As many as forty or more such Haniwa figures have on 
more than one occasion been excavated bom a single burial tumulus. 

Whether their purpose in such elaborate burials was actually 10 serve 
as subsrimtes for living human beings or not is, as airt^dy indicated, a 
difficult question to answer. But at any rate there is little doubt that they 
fulfilled an innportant and significant ritual purpose m connection with 
such burialsv The human Haniwa were of course figures made lor fune¬ 
real purposes. In spite of this, it is amaabg how often they show happy^ 
smiling faces. Surely in this, as in much else of the Haniwa att^ it is 
possible to gather importani information not only about daily life but even 
concerning the attitudes of the early Japanese, 

Among the human-figure Haniwa some show both men and women 
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in hJl torso ind odim only from iKe up; the Full-torso iiguraar« 
usually the more carefully dont^ w'Kile the half^tocw figures le^ to be 
considerably abbreviared in style. Both ^^eiJes wm invariably set upon, 
as a base, a lower cylindrical pcftion, which made it possible hjr them ro 
he stood upright above the burial tumulus. 

There is lirric it any difTetence of e^p^ess^OI1 in the male and tcmale 
fguTEs, and both wear eaitingi and necklaces. But the sex can be deter 
mined by distinctions in the hair styles. The male figure have their hair 
parted distinctly in the middle ancl plaited into two long braidsp one oF 
which comes down to touch each shoulder (Plates 9^ 21^ 25, 3,2, ecc-)- 
This is the hair fashion on most of the male Haniwa figurttSp ^though on 
a few exceptii^ial pi^cs one finds chat the hair has been dressed! by cut¬ 
ting both the left and right sides extremely short and piling the rest of 
the hajrp which has been allowed to grow tong^ high on top of the head 
in a drcular fashion, sumiounted in some cases by a crescent-shaped or¬ 
nament (Places 48, 52). The women dress thebr hair in a long^ almost 
horizontal biu^ which in some cases somewhat resembles the modem 
styles of Japanese formal halt dressing called the **Shimada coiflfure^^ 

(Plates 30j 34* 4 ^j' ^ 3 / timM^ too^ female H ani wa figures are 

found in which hair combs decorate the coiffure. 

In figures showing the full toisOj both men and women w'car the ■aTm^ 
tjpe of tube-like untailoted upper garment, Buc beneath this the men are 
seen Co be wearing 3 garment very mucH Hkc die modem Japanese hakamHf 
that is to say a long tromerTotm skirt. Many of the men aUo are wearing 
various types of headdress ( Plates 3, 7, 9. 10, 23, 28, etc.). The women 

combine [he same upper garment with sociiethhig that looks quite similar 
to a modem Occidental-styk ^rt (Plate 6Ju Many of the male Haniwa 
figures, of course, appear in milirary attire, hut as if by contrast most of 
the women are pictured in a variety of far more peaceful poses. In many 
cases the female figures wear sashes over one or boch shoddccs, crossing 
In front or behindp teminisemt of the cord or doth hand (tamki) used in 
modem Japan to hold back the kimono sl^i^'es and permit greater free¬ 
dom of arm movement ( Plates 2^ 45, 46, fii )* In striking contrast loo arc 
the figures of female shamans in what was no doubt their ritual attire 
(Plates 4 p 27). 

The male Haniwa figutes appear both in full ceremonial dress (Plate 
D) and in everyday attire. Many of them are wearing andent armor of 
what is called the tankQ tyjw, a short cuirass covering the breasts or even 
extending down over the hips, and probably made of iron sheets joJned 
with rivets or leather thongs (Phtes 15, 17-19). But other less nuHtary 
occupations are also often found, as for example a hawker (Plate 64% and 
evoi peasants (Plates 60). 

Many of tK« male Hamwa figures showing ceremonial or milimry dress 
art splendid tiamples of the high peak of technical execution which the 
an reached in depicting the full human figure. Men in ceremonial dress 
generally have their mbe-like upper garment fastened right*ovetdeft and 
secured with two tics at top and bottom (Plates 5, 7, 9, 28, etc.). Some 
have a wide decorative girdle (Plates 28. 32), while in others the effect 
is made even more splendid by the Haring hem of their upper garments 
(Plates 5> sS), Their limbs are encased in billowing trouset'-fomi * ki fTS, 
tied at the knee, and rakishly decorated with prominent side'Creases (Plates 
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5, 9). Such male Haniwa figure wear hats, crowns, or other htsaddtess. 
In addidon they art found with earring and neckkjc^ (Plates a8i 32)^ 

Their wrtsis ate protected with gauntlets^ i^Ie at thdr w^alsts art seen 
short daggers (Plaits 5, 7^ 10, zS) oc fcnivcs (Plate B)^ metal-worker’s 
pincers (Plate 9) or sickles (Plaie 57), and many show quivers or other 
bag-like receptacles suspended from the gitdlc down along the left side 
(Places 5^ 9, 32)* Tiny jingle beLb art found decorating the hais^ crowns, 
garmdets, and Imee-ties (Plates 7, 31}* while die weapons worn at the 
girdle display a variety of hilts and holds. Some are in the form of an 
annukf ring (Plate D), oihecs dtcular (Plate 32)^ snU others square (Plate 
28)- Figures shown wearing crown-llke headdresses and site tug on high 
asats (Plates B, 10, 33^ 41) are thoughi to tepresent persons of high status^ 
while the female figures seated In chairs, with bells and metal mirrors at 
their waists (Platt 27), are thought 10 be female shamans, who of course 
also enjoyed high social status. 

The Haniwa, devoting great accenrion as they do to the representation 
of fully armed wamoKj supply us with rich sources of mformacion about 
the various types of body arirtor common among the Japanese Ln proio- 
historic times. Two main types can ba disilrigaished. The first b that 
already noted^ ivhich might in Occidental lerms be called a cuirass or 
corselet, a smaller body armor of horizontal or someiEines triangular metal 
plates riveced togjetherj but actually relatively few Haniw’a figures of this 
type are known. More common is the more elaboiate, complete body 
annor known ^ k^iko^ which consisicd of smE^l! metal plates or scal^ held 
in place by leather thongs. It is also remarkable that while examples of the 
CUit2SS are known among the Haniwa models of articles of the material 
culture* no specimens of the full body armor are known ihere. 

All the Haniwa warrior figures wearing either the cuirass or the fuU 
body armor ate fitted with hdmecs fashioned of triangular metal plates 
rii/eted cogcthet. This b in contrast to the wide variety of hclmcc types 
known from supplementary burials in nunuli. In the Haniwa warrior 
figures regardless of the type of armor worn the helmet appears to be 
limited to the same characreristic type* oval in the rear and broughi our 
to a slight ridge in the front. 

But to ^ve the impression that detailed InfotmaEion they provide about 
military customs and apparel is the main interest of such Haniwa warrior 
figures would be to fall far short of the mark, for here as elsewhere in 
the art of the Haniwa the elegance and beauty of their artistic execution 
are more often than not billy worthy of attention in their own right. The 
warrior figure wearing a cuirass excavated in Saitatna Prefecture (Plate 15) 
b a splendid example, though only the upper half of it has airviv-ed; here 
the superb expression on its face all bul takes our attention from the equal¬ 
ly mastcrfiil execution ot its other details. 

Evidently the Haniwa artisans were greatly concerned with the accu¬ 
racy and clarity of the details of ihc dress and equipment on these warrior 
figures, or perhap it was their noble patrons who insisted on a great 
degree of faithfulness in thb part of the work. Whaiever die reason, the 
tc^ts abound in Itfclike detail and even in realism. In one common 
variety, illustrated here by two specLmens from difFersnt sites in Gumma 
Prefecture (Plates 17* 19), tbe armor is complete widi a decorative or 
ceremonial quiver worn on the back (Fig. 21); the left hand holds the 
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bow, and the right hand \s aboui lo g^asp chc uhort swcMrd worn m the 
walsi^ fn another vanety of this general type the bow ia held m the left 
hand and the short sword is at the waut^ while the right hand tests upon 
the quiver hanging along the right hip (Plate i8. Fig. ly}. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that chis slight difference in pose does not CDcrespond to other 
di (Terences in the decoration ot the hgures: as lar as decocatiofi is concerned 
there is a hist group (Plates 17, iS), m which the voluminous trouser- 
form skirts ace decorated with vertied stnpes and divided horizontally 
into severa! tegisrera^ indicating string rite fastening the garments to the 
wearer s le^; and a second group (PUtes 19, Rg. 17)^ in which the same 
trousets are deeocated with a crtangular Eozenge-like design^ no doubt dyEd 
in the onginal, and indicated cm the HanJwa figure by traces of color still 
adhering, as v^U as by linte incised o-n the surface. 

One is here tempted to ask if perhaps there is not an indication of 
what might have on^naJly been a set of two pairs of matching figures; 
that each was found in a different tumulus site does not, however, make 
It easy to pursue such a theory about their original design a great deal 
further. But perhaps it is still safe to asESiime that their daite of produc¬ 
tion were dose together. 

Other pieces too are known in which the facial esepression has much 
in common with these four warrior figures (e.g,, Plate 14), and when one 
considers chat these four pieces (^Plates 17—19,. Fig, 17J were all found 
within the limits of a (airly small pottion of Oumma Prefecture, the pos¬ 
sibility certainly grows that all of these may actually have been che work 
of a single person or of a few persons who specialized in the production 
of ihis type of figure. Perhaps this artban or these artisans actually set 
something of a vogue for this type of warrior Haniwa, or perhaps ihe 
uniformtty of the product was due instead to a uniformity in taste on the 
part of the patrons of the art. 

These antiquarian and archeological questions apart, it is in the final 
analysts che exquisite facial expressions of these Maniwa warrior figures 
which make them memorable as works of art, and which more than any¬ 
thing else explain their great appeal for modem collectors. Those figure 
whose poses and atttte suggest the more formal atutudes of a military man 
(Plates 17, 19) as well as those that appear to be showing something of 
a less fonrnfi more aaive stance (Plate 18, Fig. 17) dJ have in common* 
at least in masterpieces of the Ite^l of the pieces illusimted here, this 
utterly captivating, calm* even gentle visage. Its contrast with their grim 
trappings, and indeed with the no doubt grim realities of military life in 
protohistoric Japan, is one of the most no&blc among the many faciocs 
that lift che art of the Haniwa ftom day modeling to the level of impor^ 
tant sculpture. 

Haniwa female figures in cettmonla! dress am relatively rare, and the 
standing figure fmm Is«a]d in Gumma Prefecture (Plate 6) is a unique 
example. Here her upper g^ent is quire like that worn by the men. 
but decorated with a pattern of overlapping semicircles that forms an ex* 
tiemcly common motif for rextllc and poncry designs in the historical 
period, and indeed down to the present day. The skirt with its vertical 
stnpes IS quire modem looking, and the hair, decorated with a comb, 
appears lo he a t«listic repeaentation of the style of the day. 

The great care which was lavished by the potters responsible for these 
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Haniwa figures skowirig men and womcri in fall ceremoriiat dt«ss> e^- 
dally m the dec^ils of their clothing, annor^ and weapons, makes k 
possible, as already noticed above in regard to Plates 17—19 and Fig. 17, 
to establish a certain number of sub-classes within the larger caicgorics of 
figure cypes; but U would probably be a mistake to consider that these 
are by that token so many “basic^^ Haniwa models. More likely than noi 
these apparent sub-class groupings are the result of refinements, short-cuts, 
and conventions adopted and developed In the course of stepping-up 
Haniwa production. It is also important to remember that the Haniwa 
sculptures were to be view'edp ii at all, at a considerable distance, which 
no doubt played its part in encouraging labor-saving economies; these in 
cum gave birth 10 a sculpture that in many important respects prefers to 
suggest and btimate rather than to state explicitly. 

In their fixed positions atop the grave mounds, the Haniwa sculptures 
were visible only from the considerable distance that separated such hal¬ 
lowed areas from the rest of the wodd; in practical lerms they were at 
the very least to be viewed with the water-filted moaE of the tumulus 
between them and the eye of the observer. Surely this fact was of im¬ 
portance in determining that the artistic course their development tcKik 
would be along lines of effective, though often severe^ formalisation and 
rigid styliiation of features. Their realism, then, was a realism enforced, 
as it werc,^ along certain rigid lines, and these lines in turn wete as much 
as anything else determin^ by the conditions under which the Haniwa 
were to be obsen^. 

But the considerable rigidity and restraint of the imaginative impulse 
that the above situation implies were to a great extent rtbuced when the 
Haniwa artisans turned from formal, aristociacic figures in ceremcmial 
dress, and began instead to find their materials closer at hand, in their 
own daily lives and enviroitniaiE. With their vision and imaginadon here 
no longer limited to the same extenc by the canons of artstocradc society 
and its mannecs, they were able to produce figures abounding in a variety 
of nuances* Many of these are little more chan representadons of the upper 
half of the human body with a cylinder bast. Especially when contrasted 
with the figures in full ceremonial dress considered above, these Haniwa 
sculpcuics dealing with the plebeian levels of society are notable for the 
almost complete disr^ard shown for the clothing and garments of iheir 
subjects. 

Rich variet)^ and a wide range of subject matter here make compre¬ 
hensive statemenis difficult. Figures of womm with their br^cs visible, 
all but unknown to Japanese art in hisiiorical rimes^ are common (Plates 
19,30,34, 39, 55,6t); one finds pcM>r peasant men carrying the simple hoc 
of the time over one shoulder (Pbtes 1, 54, 60); and there are wonder¬ 
fully alive dancing figures of men and women ui which the entire sculp¬ 
ture consists of little more than the basic Haniwa cylinder elongated, 
with perfectly round punctures for eyes and mouth (Place A), 

Dancers and musicians play important parts among these plebeian 
Haniwa subjects; both male and female musicians art shown wesarmg a 
striking crowndike loomorphic hat with horns and ears (Fig. 22, a male 
figure ). A female musician (Plate 34) dancK to her own accompaniment 
ptXNvided by the castanet-Iike bamboo musical instrument which she holds 
high in ber left hand. Another female figure (Plate 37) provides that 
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essential ac«)mpanim«it for my Japanese encercaJnfncnt, a drink of 
ba the pottery vessel she cbarmJngly holds out. The gesture with which 
she delicately holds the pottery container is still the accepted polite grip 
for such a task^ the right hand supportii^ the side of the concaiiier, and 
the left the bonom. 

Far less eleg^c women are shown carrying larger porary vesstk on their 
heads (Plate 36, 39). Figures of both men and women are found in a 
variety of fasdnaringly sketched poses and moods, the e^eact significance 
of many of which wi only be guessed at (PktJK 49, 50, 53); but at the 
same rime the umnediate appeal and inriirmcy of the singing mother carry¬ 
ing her baby on her back {just as her modem descendant in Japan today 
srill does) reach us direedy and dearly^ their effecriveness not at aU 
dimuiished by the lapse of centuries (Plate 55). 

One feature which all the human-figtirt Haniwa have tn coininon es 
of course their unique tepresentation of the human eye. Here is a trait 
which in a sense serves as a point of artisric unity, binding together such 
otherwise quite diverse extremes as the aristociatit figures m ceretnonial 
dress and the plebeian genre figures^ The famous Japanese philosopher- 
historian Dr. Tetsuro WatsujI has expressed the appeal of the Haniwa 
eye in the following wayj and the aptness of bis remark makes it worth 
quoting hete: 

Look at them, if you will^ from afar off; but the strange thing you will 
notice is that the farther you draw away from them, the mote real 
they become^ and the less you notice their unassuming execution. As 
one gradually draws away from a Haniwa, the sculptured eyes gt^- 
ually become real eyes, now truly the ^windows of the soul*'; the 
whole face lights up with life; and the entire Haniwa figure itself seems 
about CO come alive- 

It would be difficult to put this more accurately. In these simple, unas¬ 
suming Haniwa eyes, litde more than puncture holes made by the potter's 
trowel, there is real, glowing life; but it b a placid, sweet* unsophisticated 
variety of life that has all but disappeared from the modern world. Surely 
no sculptor in any age could hope to accomplish more than the Haniwa 
artisans have here, in their ma^c work of preserving intact the quiet but 
srill alive and vibrant voice of remote anriqui ty down to the present rime. 
No finer tribute to the heights their art reached is po^ible. 

Most of these plebeian Hamwa figures were produced beginning in 
what might be called the ‘^^Lacc hdiddle Tumulus period, that is to say, 
from about the end of the fifth century on into the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and generally in local areas somewhat removed from the older 
centuries of culture in the Kyoto-Nara and Kanto areas. In this sense, 
they tni^c even be said riot actually to be continuations of the original 
Haniwa tradition- As has already been pointed out, in the early stagra 
of the are extremely few human figures of any type wee product in the 
Kyoto-Nata area; they have been found W in tumuli daring from about 
the middle of the Tumulus period on, to be sure, but even then only 
rarely. What figures there are here arc generally tepresentations of female 
shamans, who would have been in charge of the l^erai celebrations, or 
men and women ki ceremonial dress, which again does little to cocrobcH 
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rate the theory ihaE the Hani wa fitst developed as immoUtit^n-suhmGites^ 
More likely by fax was thdr early einploynicnc as a means fbr providing 
fairly permanent memoriats of the important pjcrsons (female shamans, 
aristocrats in ceremomaJ regalia^ etc.) who took place in the funeral ob¬ 
servances, and who, thanks to the Haniwa figures* could in a sense 
conrinue to watch m^er the tumiJLlus in the same fomial locations and poses 
that they had assumed during the impressive ceremonies which took place 
while the departed was being placed in the burial chamber. 

Nor does this rest on mere speculation. tCyoto-Nara area Haniwa 
figures (Plates C. S) art often superb examples of Haniwa sculpture. They 
agree well in this aspect with the Haniwa replicas of inanimate objects 
fft)m this same area, which* like them, are filled almost to overflowing 
with the sense of dignity* solemnity* and ev™ majesty which it would be 
natural to expect from these oldest centerrs of the Japanese aristocratic 
tradition- There is Ittile doubt that it was here, in the rigor* rigidity, and 
solemn attention to detail so dear to the arisrocratic tradition everywhere 
in the world, that the Haniwa was in the true sense bom. But this In no 
way detracts from the great charm and appeal of the quiEC different 
Haniwa figures that later came to be produced in the Kantd region^ as 
well as in many other places even more isolated horn the ansiocratic 
heritage of the Kyoto-Nara area* 

Nor do the art and imaginatfon of the Haniwa sculpEors limit tKeiri- 
selves to the human figure. There b abundant archeologtcal evidence of 
the exfcnE to which a ^’ariety of animab shared men^s dwelling places and 
contributed to his welfare and food supply in Japan from earliest rimes, 
and the Haniwa figures give abundant cwdmcc of the great familiarity 
of the Tumulus-period population with a brge variety of animals. 

The horse, as the mount for the wamoc-aristocrat of the time* is of 
course the Haniwa animal par cxctUence^ an expensive, prcctotis, and status- 
bestowing possession, about which many of the social and cultural values 
of die tumuli builders no doubt oenteted. The dog, the companion of 
man In Japan at his campfires and in his pitniwellings from neolithic times* 
is neset in importance among the Haniwa animals, which include in ad¬ 
dition the deer, the wild boar, the monkey* the cow, the chicken* the 
goshawk* and a variety of water fowl. 

Most of the animal Haniwa figures arc fashioned as ejuadrupeds, or 
more rarely with one ^‘foot” fore and another aft. Thus they arc completely 
divorced from the basic Haniwa cylinder form, though birds are never 
shovm with both legs individually executed, but are perched atop the 
usual basic cylinder with their claws only rarely shown on the top of the 
base* 

Hoescs arc the most frequent, and here again die story of Hyafcuson, 
who came across a HanJwa horse so splendid he longed to exchange it 
for his own mount, comes to mind- Horses with riders or horses vrithout 
saddle gear are extremely rare; most commonly the Haniwa horse b 
saddled and decorated with a variety of ornamental trappings (Plates E, 
It was the horse itself in its role as an aristocraric mount that the 
people of the period prized* and hence it was natural that they preferred 
to fhow it riderless, but ready to be mounted. 

Thou^ the le^ of the Haniwa horses are simply four unabashed 
cylinders, the mane b usually beaurifuUy modeled into a high* promlnetir 
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ridge- The saddle Itself gftnmlly featiim tancies and pdmmeb that are In 
effect exaggeraced cccsceni arcs. From it are himg stimipp e[ther round 
or oval in shape. The breast and rump oi the mount are decorated with 
large horse belts or with smaller spherical jingle bcllSp and often abo with 
pendants bearing a variety of bmeate styliaed patterns and d^'gns. Tht 
bridle reins ace also decorated with similar devices, as oficn too are both 
cruppers and tjuarter straps. 

Naturally, little coday remains of such actual saddles and horse trap¬ 
ping cxcepi those portions that were of metal, for the wooden and leather 
parts have long since decayed, but among the examples that have been 
preserved there aresuffident materiab to iridicate the high point of Techni¬ 
cal and artistic excellence which wus reached in the production of horse 
trappings during the Tumulus period. This evidence, laken together with 
the Haniwa representadons of such orrtafnemal horse ecjuipmciit actually 
in use^ is more than suflicient to make possible a ver>' complete rccon- 
struetion of the adsEOcradc mount of procohistoric Japan. 

Though Hamwa horses are sometimes found in burials of the early 
pet of the Middle Tumulus period in the Kyoto-Nara area, as for exampie 
in the tumulus of the Emperor Nlntoku, they are excremely rare at this 
pint in the history of the art. From a pint slightly Later on in time, 
the tumulus bunals themselves are dbtinguished by the supplemcntaiy 
interment of large amounts of splendid horse trapings, so exquisitely ex¬ 
ecuted that they mu^r be believed to be of foreign origin, while fiom the 
later part of the Middle Tumulus period and down through the Late 
Tumulus period, auxiliary interments of large amounts of splendid horse 
trappings are common. 

This and other allied evidence has even caused many scholars to con¬ 
clude that in about the fifth century ptttons of Japan were conquered 
by horse-riding invaders from the continent, who by virtue of their mili¬ 
tary access came to occupy a dominant role in the society, and that the 
great importance placed cm the horse as an aristocratic mount and the 
amount of economic resources devoted to the production and burial of 
horse trappings art to be explained only by this conjectured historical 
background. At any rate, the excellence of the horse equipment in Tu- 
mulus pwiod Japan h striking and serves as a good background for the 
semi-legendary accounts of «rly Japanese military adventures on the 
Korean pnlnsula. The large numbers both of auxiljaiy-hocse-traping 
burials and of Haniwa horses indicate the high value the ruling classes 
m prOEohistdric Japan placed on the hotse j nor is i t too much to conjee* 
turt that in part at least this waa due to lessons learned at the hands of 
the Koryo Kingdom during Japan's early Korean expeditions. 

During the sixth and seventh centuries it is clear that the hone was 
prized by the classes tn every part of Japan, long before it had been 
univcmlized cither as a mounc or os a pek-horae. The story of Hyakuson 
and his li^ for the Haniwa horse is of course one Ehat has survived in 
an early-cighth-cenrury literary source, but considered once more agmnst 
the actual historical and cultural background as revealed in archeology 
and art, it takes on added levels of significance. 

J-^wa cows are rare; an early example from Nara Prefecture (Rg. 

IS dmosi unique. The early Chinese literary accounts of Japan claim 
that both horses and cows are unknown there. Excavations in Chiba 
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Fig. 24. Hunting scene from a.n early Yayoi- 
period bronze belL NaucnaE Treasure. Colk 
Mfr HachirS Ohashi 
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Fig. jj, Srone cock (from Iwaeoyama Tu¬ 
mulus, Varrst-shc^ Fukuoka Prefecture 


Prefecture since World War II have brought to li^t a few other Hani™ 
cows, so It Is possible to affirm that bodi the horse and the cow were 
known m the Late Tumuius period, but certainly the cow then had nothing 
like the imponani place it tocLay occupies in the human economy^ 

Do^ in Japan as elsewhere in the world have since remotest antiquity 
hoen man's best fnend. An early bronze bell dated in the Yayoi period 
has a primidv'e drawing of a man hunting down a wild boar with the 
help of five hunting dogs (Fig* ^4)^ a vivid scene from this early period 
testifying to the frequent and common use of the domesticated dog in 
early Japan. 

As he looks backp his airention caught by a sound from the tear, the 
Haniwa dog s ears pop up to attention in a remarkable figure which shows 
the animal^s instlnctise reacdons as well as any dog fancier could wish 
(Plate Kj bottom). Full of charm too is the Haniwa dog who wears a tiny 
jingle bell on a neck collar about his neck as he lolls his tongue out of 
his panring, open mouth (Plate K, top), 

Haniwa boars and deer are common^ Many Haniwa boars are minor 
masterpieces invoUmg clever use of plastic mass to evolve the feeling of the 
total animal (Plate 73); the snout b powerful with feeling and potcnEial 
fury, especially in contrast with rhe deeply-cur-back mouth and the derer- 
mined eyes^ while the animal's essenrial qualicies are ail the more stressed 
by the ^opc of the powerful back down to the incongruously irisignlficant 
tail- Other Haniwa boars show the beast being hounded by the huncer's 
arrow in flight (Plate 74)* while in. still others the captured animal has 
been trussed up by the kuntets. The wild boar is a ferocious and wonhy 
foe for the most intrepid hunterp especially for one armed only with primi¬ 
tive bow and arrow, and the protohistoric Japan^e huntec is surely to be 
pardoned if he sought the assistance of as many as five hundiig dogs in 
bringing the beast in. Boar's meat is sliU prized as a delicacy in Japan* 
and down to the mid-nineleeiith centuryi when beef was first popularly 
eaten, it was virtually the only type of meat consumKl. To early man it 
must have been a treat without equal, and fully wonh the danger of 
the hunt it involved. 

The Haniwa deer is also executed with great attention to o^TT-all im¬ 
pression and stance, and doubtless embodies the fmit of much close ob- 
servarion. Here too the alert ears catch our attention, as does the chewing 
mouth and the painted repTesentarion of the animars distinctive colora¬ 
tion (Plate L). In ocher mstances (Place 72) the potter has worked the 
surface of the clay inco a scartingly lifelike replica of the decr^s hide* 
Pictures on early bronze bells m^e it clear that the deer too was often 
hunted down In Vayoi rimes* hut fairly early in the Yayoi period there 
is evidence that the attitude toward the deer changed, and diat it soon 
came to be prised and its slaughter discouraged. The famous herd of 
came deer in modem Nani, though today ;5opukrly explained as having 
Buddhist associacions* is actually a conrinuaiion of che protected sacred 
deer herd of the Kasiiga Shrine there, and a reminder that this early 
affection for the deer survived down into historical rimes. 

The Haniwa monkey is rare* but the best knov^m example (Plate So) 
is a masterpiece of rare charm. Haniwa birds are frequently found, and 
occupy important places in the tumtjJus layouts, to be explained partly by 
their early dose associarion with man* and also by certain mytho'o-rical 
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ccnsideradons. In legtnd the Sun Goddess, who has taken refuge m a 
cai^e in protest over the sacnlegious deseciiadons perpetrated by the ofFen- 
sivt male deity Susa-no-o^ is eventually lured out of hiding once again by 
several powetfuJ inducements^ One was the famous perfonnancc of rol¬ 
licking song and dance by Ama-GCMizumc no Mikoto; bur another was 
the sound of a number of cocks crowing. 

Japanese sicholars of prehistory have pointed otit how the cock thus no 
doubt enjo^^d something of the status of a resurrection symbol in primi¬ 
tive Japanese culture^ and this goes far to explain its frequency among the 
Haniwa remains, as well as the position of pmminerijce assigned to it in 
the arrangement of the Hanxwa about the tumuli- The cock is also known 
in early stone versions^ an especially fine one coming from a tumulus in 
Fukuoka Prefecture (Kg. 35). 

The goshawk (Plate 79) was, like the dog* man's companion and 
helper on the vital huntp and as such contributed to the precious food 
supply. The goose (Plate J) and the duck (Plate ySJ ate shown with a 
poecic calm that all but supplies the nauual surrounding of stream and 
w-atcr plants among which the sculptor observed them. One b reminded 
Once more of the water-filled moat that guarded the tumulus, for probably 
these Haniwa w'acer-birds were often used to decorate this moatp. and fig¬ 
ures of water fow'l have been excavaced from the traces of the moac 
surtoundmg the tumulus of the Emperor Ojin. Japan is vbiled in the 
winicr months by Urge nuuibers of migratory ivater fowl from the Asia¬ 
tic conEmentj no doubt in anciquity they often joined their Hani wa coun¬ 
terparts on the placid waters of the tumulus-guardtng moats. 

The tvidc expanses of the iCanto plain were the impressive stage for the 
final flourishfis of the Haniwa art; here In the East portion of the Tunmius 
period, just as Japan gracefully though eagerly began its transformation 
into a cominEnital“Oriented Buddhist sodccyp with all the devorion and 
vigor of new converts evetywher^ new peaks were reachedp especially in 
the production of human and anunal Haiuwa fi^ires. The developments 
achieved here were striking enough to be refiected throughout the emirc 
counuy, cjfjsanding up into the still sparsely settled northwest portion of 
the main island, and even making their impact felt back in the ICyoto- 
Nm area where the ait had its oldest roots (see map aE end of book). 

And then, almost as if the Haniwa artisans themiielves reali^d that in 
their vigor and imaglnacion they had left open virtually no way 10 go 
further in their art, the majestic icanographic and liturgical sculpture of 
Buddhism next made its impressive entrance emto the scene, in the fulh 
HESS of iis early vigor. There was no contesL Tumulus burial gave way, 
at first reluctantly and then in an overwhelming rush* to the continental 
practice of crcTriatlon, and the Haniwa ceased to be made^ The artisiic 
^ture of procohisioric Japan lingered for a moment* sparkling in the 
first refleccions of the strong, new light rising In the East; and then* when 
next wc look for it* it has utterly disappeared, melted away in an insiant 
under the fiist full rays of the dawn of history. 
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NOTES ON THE PLATES 


Plate A* Min Woman Dancing, From iCjiwri^iniira^ 
Ofixto-guiif Ssiit.ama Prc/ntuTi^ KartJo Rtgi^n. Height: 
arul Cotk^iion: Tokyo Nationat Musmim. 

TlU basic Haniwa cylinder here grows easily and naiurally 
[nio these animaied dancing hgates. The top of die cylinder 
ii drawn SEralght up into a tubular extension rounded off 
for tlic headn With no hint of a neck; the face h marked 
by a striktngLy exaggerated nOie+ a long coil of clay which 
extends hom the upper part of the head straight down bc^ 
tween the perfealy round ptiociure-hole eyes and reecho 
almost TO che e^aily round mouth. With one hand lifted 
and the other in ftont^^ each figure is fud of the acdoEi 
and melody of a rousing dance. Surely the aitisan respon¬ 
sible for these had himself on many an occasion engaged 
in such a dance, and hU fiamiliaiity with his subject matcer 
is here responsible for hh cLartty of expccsston- 

Plate B, Man Seated Ooside^ed, WeariM Miter* Fnufl 
Takffkuj Tair^ski, FuJ^hima J^w/wture^ Tohoku R^gtoa. 
Height: CTrt- Co/fregion : Iwaki ffigiter School, Fiikiismmj 

Prefecture- Important (lulturol PfOpCftf 

The cUhorate miter, the upper rarmenr, and the gaunt^ 
lets which this seated man wean ^1 bear a red-dyed dia¬ 
mond tottem- Hia Hair has been parted in the middle and 
worked into two long braids. He wears a large ornamental 
dagger at his waist together with the leather tomo, the archer^s 
wrist protector. With his crossed legs and hands brought 
together before him, his sincere cJcpressioii leads one to 
guess that wthaps he is in a poscure of worship before 
the gods. The lower rarrion of the body ( that is co s*yp 
the two crossed Eegi, wmch have been added to che largely 
cylindrical figure) is far out of propoetion, but the eye 
hardly nodees this fiict, thanks largely to the supporcing 
base cylinder. The same siie as the upper portion of the 
body, this base con^ibutes visual as well as actual physi¬ 
cal Lialance, and prevents the abbreviated limbs from appear¬ 
ing ridicubus- 

Plate C- bdead of a Woman. Frorrt the tumuhi^ of the Em¬ 
peror NtfUoku trt Sakai-ihiy Ojatr, KyotoN^rro area. Height: 
20 cm. Coiled ion 1 Bureau of Archiretand MnujoleOf Imperial 
Houjehofd Agency. 

It would be difficult la find many Haniwa heads as 
superbly executed, and with such exquisite economy of 
cfiect, as this; the head of a woman shown in Plate 8 
is one of its few possible rivals. Especially remarkable is 
the modeLng from the 3 rca of the eyes down to the mouth 
and chin* atwi the sure, exact touch with which the cheeks 
arc firmed. When the Hanlwa artisans reached petfecuon 
of this degree, they stood literally on the threshold of 
sculpture in every sense. Addinonal incerest attaches to thU 
head since it comes from the tumulus of the Emperor 
Nimoku. His was the most gigantic such burial mound 
erected In the entire protohistoric periodr and is said to have 
been decorated with twenty thousand Haniwa cylinders alone. 


NintokuV reign is in the tradiuonal chronology put ac ^ej- 
59, which is probably to be adjusted to about 395-417- 
Thus this head dates the early part of the fifth cencury, 
when the making of human-figure Haniwa had just begun 
in the Kyoto-Nara area. In addicton, ib presence today 
among the artheological artifacts in the collection of the 
Imperial Hoosehold provides Linchallengeabk evidence of 
auchentidty* The Imperial tumtili have been striedy guarded 
against both pilferage and sdeniific excavation throughout 
most of JapaneM history, and noi doubt today they contain 
in fitu Urge numbers of still touEly isnknown Hanjwa- 
When, as in this particular case^ the court officials charged 
with the preservation and upkeep of the Imperial mausolca 
have consented to the removal or a Haniwa specimen, its ex¬ 
cellence pcovides a fascinating glimpse of the unrevealed 
treasures that awaic future generations. 

Plate D* Man in Cetemonial Dress. From Hoten-muroy 
Hsiia-gun, Gumnta Prefer are, Kanto Report. Height : 124.3 
cm. Collection: Tokyo Nattonai Museum. Imporfam Art Ohjeci. 

The wide brim of rhe rather- uEuuual hat worn by this 
Haniwa figure k further embellished with beads. The elabo¬ 
rate eanirg^ reach to the coUat-linfi, and the face is so-me- 
whac too small for the siac of the decorative hair braids 
which come down to rest on the shoulders^ but it is saved 
by the large, vividly ative eyes. The sword at the waist 
appears to be of the simple pommel gilt-brorae variety. 
Also to be seen at the waist immediately below the left 
hand are three ceremonial accessories ^ a tiny curved knife 
in a little leather Case, an incense bagp and. ftrtbcsc m the 
rear, rhe archer’s wrist protector of decorated leather. 

PUte E* Horse with Saddle and Orn^ental Bells. From 
Shtmithi, Fujioki shff Gummj Prefeiture, Kanto Regton. Hetgk: 
tty cm. Ccdlectim: Tokyo National Muarum. 

Little can hr said for the stolid, unimagjnaiive legs which 
this figure shares in common with moat Haniwa horses, 
but the head is fifiely done, especially the alert, fixed ears, 
which remind one of freshly severed bamEKWs- The orna¬ 
mental saddle is shown in coEuiderable detail, including the 
Scat itself between cantle and pommel, elaborate bells on 
the tump and quarter scraps, and more bells on the mar¬ 
tingale. TTe stirrups are the conunon, annular-ring variety'. 
One is reminded by such figures that Continenialimporta- 
tiotu and contacts ga^'e rise 10 a suddenly increased im- 
poTtsince for the horse in the second half of the fifth century, 
with cDnscquent empbasia upon omamcnial horse trappingi 
to decorate these precious steeds so important to the aris¬ 
tocracy of the Tumulus period- 

Plate F* Man in Military' Attire. From Akahori-mufa, Saha^ 
gun. Gumma Prefecture, Kanto Repon, Height 1 Si an. Co f 
lection: Mr. Hisashi Sugiyama, Miyagi Pr^ecture. Important 
Cuitural Froperty. 

This Haniwa warrior wears full body armor in addition 
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to an helmet * wicK prominent wings and some¬ 

what sfTk^lcr cheek protectors, aiwl a rather ormsual type 
of ^hotildcf proteccoe. Both armor and helmet have been 
rendered here in a somewhat slapdash style, and one misses, 
for example, such usual details as the warrior's gauntlet 
on the hand about to draw the sword. But what the hgure 
lacks id these areas it more than makes up for in its drama¬ 
tic tnovementp aiul in spite of other failings h brings to 
wvid life the act of drawing the sword from its scabbard- 
For this the round eyci and flmily set mouth arc Sargdv 
responsibier The traces of white and ciimabar pigments still 
to be Men on the armor and sword are typical of provin¬ 
cial Haniwa from the Kanlo region during the last stages 
of the Tumulus period.- 

Plate G. Seated Man Playing a Lyre- 
Gumnta PrefcciUK^ Kartid Regii^n. cm. CQlUcmni 

Afchcfflogkid Museum, hemkL ImpcfFfanl CuhuTnl Prop- 

erfy- 

This Haniwa musidan sits on a chair and holds his 
Eve-stringed Japanese lyre tu his as he strums 

ic with nis Eiigcts. Otherwise he is quite fotmally got up, 
with a sword at his waist and gjaundets on his handsr The 
easyi relaaed line of hii eyes and, above all, the exquisitely 
done mouth seem CO suggest that he ts totally wrapped up 
in the Riusic that flows Eom his Eager tips. His g?edlc bears 
a decorative desigpt while his fbrMead, noscp and cheeks 
still show elaborate make-up patterns. Many human-figure 
Haniwa to have a certain one-dimensioiial quality, but 

here the prominent and carefully modeled nose imparts a 
welcome if somewhac rare «nse of volume and power. 

Plate H. Man m Full Body Armor. From Mcka- 

shi, Tochtp Pr^f^^ure, Reg}im. Heighi: i^ian. Coike- 
fioffl i T0kyo Nittictrtal Museum. 

The armor wpm by this warrior figure has been executed 
in a f^rly abbreviai^ fiisbioD, though traces of while and 
diinabar pigmenB are sull quite plainly visible. His im¬ 
pressive helmet, with its long cheek protectors, h decorabed 
with large smds, but he does not appear to wear a shoulder 
protector. As in the fi^re illustrated in PUtc Fy he is 
shown about to draw ms swofd> and also as in the earlier 
example the face is the most remarkable thing about the fig¬ 
ure ; he seems h^e to be about to speak to us. It is tempt¬ 
ing to speculate that perhaps this was intended to represent 
s. young rruin of the upper classes wearing mitiury armor for 
the first time, in some kind of comlng-ofagc ceremony com¬ 
parable to the capping or tuga nnffj ritual of later ages. 


figure is intended to be dancing, as many of the Haniwa 
dearly are. 

Plate J (lop). Water Fowl OaninE Neck, Sakiti^ma^ 
Gyo^-shi, Saiiama Pri^cfure, i&gipfir Heighi: ow- 

Ccfilieifitn : Mr. Jim Tajima, Saifama Prefecture. 

Wocking with his simple materials and the techniques 
they imposedT the Haniwa ardsan nevertheless felt bald 
enough to attempt such ambitious poblems iu three-dimeii- 
slormT composition as this unusual blrdt with its plump 
bcKiy, long T^eck^ and small head, each part balanang the 
other to result in a remarkably pleasing total e&ct, 

Plate J (bonom). Head of a Cock, from hhidagawa^ 0 i^- 
shif Gumma Prefecture^ Kamd Re^tm. Height: rScnir Coiiec- 
liem: Mr. Shinji Imai, Gumma Pre/eefure. 

Strength and force of eaecutioo arc the keynotes of this 
rooster's head, especially in its notable comb and beak. In 
fact, it resembles in many respects the Haniwa ammal fig¬ 
ures poduced in the old Kyoio-Nara culture BrcA some¬ 
what before such figures begin to appear in the Kanto 
region, which has given rise to spoliation that perhapi 
even though this comes from the Kanto, it was poduced 
there rather in advance of the developnteni of the tumulus 
cull and the subsequent poduction or Haniwa figures. At 
any rate, it is a valuable apeimen for the history of Haniwa 
development, and is remarkably dcsc to che stone cock^s 
head of Fig. 15+ 

Plate IC (top). A Pancing Dog. From JCiimi Takeshi, 
Sakai-machi, Saha’^gutt, GuFramci Prefecture, Kanlh Region. 
Height: 46. j cm. CoilecHon : Tpjfcyo Nafianal Museum. 

This Haniwa dog wears a ^rnail heU on a collar arotind 
his neck; as he pants busily, hk tongjue lolling from hla 
Open mouth, it Is easy co imagine a moment or rest in che 
midst of a busy hum, which the Haniwa artist has here 
preserved with that foichfolness to realistic detail which 
characcerlies almost all Haniw.i animal treacments. 


Plate K ( botiom). Qog Lnakmg Back. Froftt Kami Takeshif 
SaJtai^machif Saha-^^, Gumma PrtfeetUTt, Kauta Regtott. 
Horg^j*: ^3.^ cm. Caiiedmn: Mr. Yn/xijj Saga, Kanazsswa^ 
Implant Cuhurat Property. 

The aflectlon and comradeship that existed between man 
and his dog in pratohistoerc Japan are easy co sense in this 
charming Haniwa figure. Nothing but real aflection for ihe 
atumal on che pari of the arcisan could have resulted in 
this remarkable vignette. 


Plate L Farmer with Hne QfVer Shoulder^ F.rdin Hosert-mura, 
Nitta^un, GiiHTfffn Prefecivre^ Kanto Height; Sy.ycm. 

Caliectwn Mr+ Shinji JmJJ, GantFTJil FrefcciUtt. 

This figure of a pasant carrying his hoe over his shoulder 
and wearing a high, almost square hat is a simple one, 
but the eyes are wonderfully alive. Above all the striated 
surface of the clay, with its rich, warm tones, provides 
abundant visual interest. The pa»ant shown has his hair 
plaited IP stmple braids suited to his staticm ^ prhap the 


Plate L. D^cr with Dappled Fur. Frmrt Shime Ho/Om 
KMT oyoihi-shi^ Totiari Prejeefure, Chugoku Region. Height 
j/.^ cffi. C&Ueeiien ; Fatuity of Art, Tottori Univeraty. Import 
dfrr Objeci. 

The white pigment repesenting the dappled pelt of the 
deer^ as Well as its rloven hook, ^ow clu ciiscomaiy aiten^ 
non to dr^l to be observed in the Haniwa animal figures# 
Unforcunately, here only the legs and body oec ori^nal. 
the neck and head being later rccopstrucdorts. 
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Plate 1. Head of Mam Wearing Crowii widi Belli. PLstt^ 

facftfTslfsfin icFl^tfWFi-r Oj/iec/’j'ffl? t A'fr^ fCojt Ojfcfti- 

Here die ungUzed dsiy surface has been left cicepdotwlly 
rough and ca^uaLLy Snjshed. TTie male Egurc represeTired 
wean a crown decora^ along che top edge widi any 
while ai KLs neck a twjzi-strand nedclace may still be made 
out- The mouch ia done hesitatinglyt but thr artist ha* 
more than made up ftx dus in the fuLly modeled nc^- 

Plate 2+ Woman with OmamemaLl Sash across Shoulder^ 
Front MinoSiitOnm£ai:hs, Gurnnh^rgan, Gamwid PfefKtur^i K^niZ 

Hfigk: ColUcttoni Tvkyo 

TTiis figure appears m be a female shaman or priestess , 
she wears an elaborate lilual outfit including earrings am 
a necklace which combines spherical jewcla widi the curved 
beads or magaiufnii ^ pcecJoLis in proiohistoric Japan- jV 
Cross her n^T shoulder she wears an omamenial sash 
dyed with a triangular paiicfn. Her right hand, with a 
jeweled bracelet at the wrists rests at her breast^ while her 
left is outstretched, pethapa offering a cup of ferte m a 
ritual gesture. The eyes and mouthy simple as they are, 
bring the face so much alive that dw whole figtwe seems 
to be about to move in some impressive ceremonial rite. 
The world of the HUniwa is a world of the burial tumulus^ 
and^ by and large, by this token it is a world of i^uiet and 
rest I but often, as here, the figures of the female religious 
odidants we full of acrion. 

Plate 5. Man with Ufheld Hands. From Gamm^ 

PrrfcciuTf, Kjijsto /Cegi'on. Httgh - ent. Cof/ecdon ■' Mn 
HifAthi Okuraf TqJ^q, 

This male Haniwa figure is in a rare pose, both hands 
raised in the air, wrists decorated with ptacelecs bearing 
Small bells. He wears a hat much like a nru^pm beret,^ a 
tubular upper garment wnth CollaTjK fiistened in the front 
ri^t-over-tefti and a necklace of spherical beads. His eye¬ 
brows have become what is vitcually a g^eat bridge across 
his entire face, and the puncmre-hotc eyes are not very 
well matched for size. But once a^n dte total impression 
is not by any means as unnatursl as one might expect ^ 
as so often in the art of the Haniwa these vagaties only 
contribute to the charm of the whole, 

Plate 4. Woman Wearing Necklace of ** Curved Beads.” 
From Untme^aiuii K^mAuraAt, Prrfeciurf^ rCattfo 

RtgiOn. Height; 38.4 ftfi. Cp/Zeclioji; Archeology SetninaTt 
EacuUy of Leiten, Kyoto Unimiity. 

The arms and headdress have been broken mm th^ 
female figure, but otherwise the upper pordori U mrly well 
preserved. She wears a ceremonial sash from her right 
shoulder crossing down onto her left side and what mt^c 
have been a priceless necklace consisting entirely 
prectoLLS curved beads” mentioned under Plate 1. The 
magaismki was an ancient symbol ajnd a potent charm ^ found 
as early as the JSmon period, and by the Tumulus period 
it is known in a great variety of materials, including nwy 
types of stone and even glass. No doubt the woman 
ia a &male shaman cngagrtl in her ritual functians. The 


nose is law but excellently executed. The slt^teslriie has 
been &ven to the eyes, and thts^ together widt d^ careful, 
long ^ic of a mouth, imparts an air of solemnity to the 
face and a sen^ of quality to ihe entire figure- 

Plate 5. Man Wearing Miter* frtm H^httu, 

Gumm^ Preffcturt, K^ntB Region. Heigh t 124.6 cm. CoJ/ec^ 
fECn : Aiktrwa ArchealogtcA MicfeBFfi, he^t. Important Cul¬ 
tural Property. 

Usually ihe Haniwa figures have a tendency to abbre¬ 
viate the lower portions of the body, and cEamples like 
the ptesent one with its equal attention to both upper and 
lower section* are eomparamvely rare. Even more remark¬ 
able is the notable seosc of stability in this robust male 
figure in full ceremonial attire, his hill trauser-form skirt 
boiiiid sbaui the tuiee with decorative thong» and the 
Igwer pordcuts smartly jutdng out in a pronounced ciwc 
on either side. The similar fiaure of Plate 9 is a worthy 
Companion foff this piece and anwds instructiv'c coitipacisons. 
Both wear the hair in heavy braids that cover the eamng,- 
decorated ears and fall k» the shoulder, while the tubulM 
upper garment is fosiened in two places in tighe-ovet-len 
efwlngs. Both stand lightly on their bases, which help to 
convey a sense of aristocratic digpty and bearing, 
the %uce wears a tall, miter-like hat, and covers ^ h^^ 
and wrists with protective gauntlets, while a sword and the 
archer's decotativc wrist protector are seen at his waist. 

Plate 6* Woman Wearing Coat with Wave Pattern, from 
Haehitu, IxtaJa-ihi, Gumma PrtfiKtuTr. Kanto Repam Hfsght: 
Colltctim: Toiyo N<ifiW Muitttm, Importam r^^f 

*^^lNoHblc for the care that has been devoted to the enrite 
length of the body, this female Haniwa hgure is ti^chly 
adorned with large car-jewels as well as earrings, necklace, 
and jeweled braeeTets. The upper garment has a wave-pamm 
common also in much later Jap^se art, while the ^rt- 
like lower garment is decorated with vertical sinpes. With 
her dghtly drawn-in wrist, she waents the artist with a 
paiiern of easy rhythrrw. which he uses to the utmost ad¬ 
vantage in the easy flare of the upw and lower wments- 
Notable also is the skill with which the figure is balanced 
against the circular base on which it rests- 

Pkte 7 . Man Wearing Hat with Bells. Kami Taitsht. 
Saiai-mac!ti, Saha-gun, Gumma P^fiture, Kama fUgioiL Weegflf; 
lay rwi. Cit/itcrian i A/r. Yluitjr Kanaiowit, Irnfionaat 

This^figure, its skuUcap-like hat adorned snth small bells, 
is rather similar to that of PUte =8, ihmtg^ the Utter has 
a wmewhat different type of headdress. Both carp: swords, 
dw one rounded, the other square, and the archer s wrist 
protector is mming in both cases. Both a« tepteswianct^ 
of fairly yoimg men, and probably intended to ^ of rougjily 
the same age. That in Plate a®, with its wide he^mng-boM- 
pditem glnSe, pays a certain amount of attention “ *!» 
details of the garments worn, but in the Hamwa of Plate 
y little caw has been spent, and the closure of the upper 
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garmcnr IS simiply hinted ac hy the bowth^sngs that Risicn ti. 

Plate &. Head of a Woman. From Y^in^gimoio^ T^n-shi^ 
NaTa Frsfccturt, Ky^}to^Nar4i OTd. Hngkt: i6cjn. Csileaion: 
Mfr Afrffjutjftf,, Tokyo. 

TKii is a speciirtco worthy to taiik wieh the somewhat 
similar wcman's UcaA from [he cumulus of die Bmpero? 
Nintoku (Plate C). This panicular head is thought to 
have been removed from A Tumulus in the Nara arear hih ia 
andenc cultural associadons, and as such it^ hke the head 
of Plate Ct is a priceless source for the Haniwa standards 
of the Kyoto-Nara area In tttc earliest period of the art, 

Plate 9 - Man in Full Ceremonial Dress, From Jujo, MisaiO' 
muTOi Kodnjtta-pnt^ Smiatna /V/tCf Kte, fUnlo Region. Heigk z 
lyy^y cm. Ctfflection : Toityo Nmionol MMseum. 

Tliis figure of a man in fuU ceremonial dress forms a 
worthy companion to that of Plate 5, which it resembles 
in many ways+ The chief differences are in the headdress, 
wPiich here appears LO be a decorative band worn dghdy 
around the forehead^ and the metal-wprker's pincers which 
this figure wears ar his waist- 

Plate 10* Seated Man. From Piefecturt, K^nio 

Region. Height: 74 cm. CoHeciion: -Wr. Histishf Dkura, Tokyo. 

This piece haa much in common with that ilLustrated in 
Plate 41^ the only important dlSerences being that here the 
hands are held in front (as is also the case with the female 
shaman of Plate 17) and that the figure here is seated on 
a stool of chair, while in die figure of Place 41 the hands 
are at the sides and he is seated cross-legged on a square 
mat or cushion, much tike the modem Japanese 
a square, padded cushion now placed on the imortti fioor 
of die Japanese room. In Spite of these differences, the two 
figures are extremely close in style and feeling. Both are 
male, and each wears a conical headdress muda like the 
modem Japanese fartniff’s rhatehed rain^hat. Above all, they 
share a feeling of austerity and sadness^ emphasized hy 
almost total lack of attention to the dexaili of their cloth' 
ing, which is only hinted at. In place of sculptural detail 
both figures have been heavily decorated wim bands of 
thick cinnabar painting, employed liberally on their faces 
and hats as well as on the gairnent areas. The tziangular 
painting on the face is shit parcicuUtty pfominenc on both 
figures, and has led to much speculation. It or similar 
designs are found on a consids'able number of figures (see 
also for example Plate 3^)* and though it has at dmes been 
speculated tnat this might represent facial tattooing, ii is 
rather more likely that it was simply make-up serving as 
a siatufL-indication in protohistoric society. 

Plate ll* Woman with Raised Arms, From Tokiw 4 t<hc^ 
MilChiht, Iber^gi PreftCturcM Reiiio RfgJCW, Height : J4.6 em^ 
Coiteciioii. Tokyo MifioW Aftuetc™. 

The ctescenr-shaped eyes slope doivnwafd the merest trifle, 
and ihetc contrast with the similarty shaped but far tinier 
mouth pervades the entire figure with a serene charm. Heavy 
painted make-up Covert the entire face and extends to the 


coElar of the Upper garment. Perhaps she is a religious 
dancer^ seen here in che act of performing a liturgical oanc? 
before the gods. 

Pbfc 12^ Head of a Man. Place 0/ excavation unknem'n. 
Height: 2y.6em. Collectioa: Miss Cl^oko Ogaiavara, Otaka. 

The modeling tool has here left all too visible traces on 
the cheeks and forehead of this male head, but they are more 
chan oiibet by the fine nose and the almost unique sense 
of realistic “volume"^—for though this head may leave 
much to be desired in the way of technical polish, it 
would he difficult to Improve upon its sense of firm, plump 
flesh. It mtist be the product of a rarely lalentrd ardsan^ 
whose sure if somewhat hasty touch ia also evident in the 
mouth and eyes, 

Plate 13 . Man Wearing Decorated Ttouser-form Skirt. 
From Enkoji^ Kantayama-ntachit /ik^wa-gun, Okayama JFVif/fC- 
Hire, Chiigoku Region. Height- &2.y crt. CoUectiim: Mr. Hama 
Fiijiyam^s^ Okayoma Prefecture^ 

Thecc is something which irresistibly echoes Part mureau 
in this charming male figure, with his tight skullcap head¬ 
dress and bis sketchily executed hands. Perhap he is meant 
u? be cfanciug. Bui in striking conteast to tne abbreviated 
attention pid to the upper plrE of the figure^ the SWcliJng 
itouser-form skirt which he wears has received 

more than its due, right down to the detaiU of its tick-tack- 
toe design. Tliis is an exiremely unusual Haniwa figure 
and added intercat aitaches to it when we remember that 
it Comes from Okayama Prefeccure^ far from the (Canto 
Plain where such genre Haniwa figures found their ^atest 
development in the last portion of the Tumulus period. 

Plate 14 - Head of Man with Necklace, from Saitama 
Prefecture^ Kanto Region. Height: 25 cm. Collection: Mr. Takeo 
Uchida, Tojfcyn. 

This male fimre^ with its tall headdress and pomineni 
ncckbce, is rather carelessly done, and not even especially 
well peserved. but there is still enough here to suggest the 
hand of a master at work. In the eyes and mouth espcially, 
here rendered with significant additions to the usual stmplr 
puncture-hole technique* ihete aie elemencE ihai make n pos¬ 
sible to associate it with the srylt of other^ better peserved 
fibres, notably that of Pbte 

Plale 15 , Man sn Iron'Cuirass .Armor. Ftom Kami Chujht 
Knmagat-fht, Saitama Prefecture^ Kanto Region^ Height: ^4.2 
Cm. Caikeiim r Mr- Votiio JVegJf^l. iki/inrijs! PTefeeture. Im¬ 
portant Cultural Property. 

This If the only known Hamwa warrior figure wearing 
the cuirass of corselet {tankd) armor* made of horizontal, 
overlapping iron scrip riveted together. The whole is a fig¬ 
ure exceptional for its lifelike Sense of volume, which ex¬ 
tends from the helmet down Co every detail of the armor, 
and includK even the jeweled necklace. The face is in its 
bri>adee details not an unusual one, and can be matched 
by many other Kants Haniwa figures^ but it wins oui over 
the vast nui|ority of them in iu detail work- The delicate 
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additioru to die eyes and mouth are especially noteworthy^ 
they are aimiUr but mote caceiully cjcecutcd than iho$e in 
die preceding plate. 

PUte 16- Head of Man Weiidng Hriitiei with Cheek- 
pieces, Piejce of tn^ixraimn unknown. Mfjght: 2^ cm. Cp/Zec- 
lien r Anrhropology Smimr^ Faculiy of Sctence, Tokyo Unt- 

vCTfity. 

TKouoh only the head of diU figure stirtives today^ k 
Ia vitm^y certain that originally it was part of one much 
like that of the fully garbed wand or of Plate 23 and^ like 
him^ wore full body armor. 

Plate 17 * Man in Full Body Annorp with Quiver on Back- 
From Kiijo. Otni-shi, Gumma Prefnotuft^ Katud J?egrdn. Haghc 

jjr.j rfli. Collection ; Tokyo Naiiomii Af fnoum. Impoftoni Cul- 

turai Propsnyr 

Many Haniwa warrior hgutes wearing full body armor 
ate known today# but it would be difficuk if not impose 
Aible to assemble a group of four figures more superb tn 
every detail than this and those of Platei iS and 19 and 
Figure ly. The faultless attennon to detail in each of these 
figures n^es them vinualEy pricelw sources of information 
on the armor and ocher military garb of protohistoric Japan. 
As discussed in the itxt^ it is possible to arrange them 
into a set of two pairs p showing ceretnonial military atdre 
and combat dress. Even thus arranged^ they arc by no 
means identicaL but have enou^ in common to make it 
more than possible that diey are the work of the same 
artisan. 

Plate IS. Man in Full Body Armocp with Quiver at Waist- 
from SiTO^-muFa, NiUo^gun^ Gumma KojiiO Region. 

Heioh: Ijycm. Collett ion : Iknrr Rifcrenct Museamr Naro 
Prtfreturf. 

For another example of a warrior figure in much the 
same style and atorc^ see also that illuscraied in Fig. 17 
m the teat. Otherwise, the Haniwa of this place goe? CDgciher 
with ihoM of Places 17 and 19. 

Plate 19. Man in Full Body Armotp with Quiver on Back. 
From Godo^ Ota-ski, Gumma Prefeciurti, Kanio Region. He^gkt: 
jjy.7 fjjir Collection u Aikawa ATtheologital ise^aki. 

CuituTal 

This fine warrior figure goes together with those of 
Hates ty and 1$, and with Fig. 17 in the lext, 

Plate lit. Head of Warrior Wearing ^udded Helmet. 
From Fujiaka^shi, Gumma pFefecturt, K^o Region- Pleight ; 
zorm, from the chri up. Collect ton: Mr. Setfon Afjfdcr, 
Konagava PrefectUFC. 

Both this and the somcwliac simitar warrior head of Plate 
2i are badly preserved, but enough starvives to show that 
they Come kom figures of exceptional chsiracter and artsto* 
cractc mien. Perhaps both arc by the same artisan. 

Plate 21- Man Wearing Sword with Spherical Pommel, 
From Afr/ngo-HTUfii* Saihima-guit, Ibamgi Prtfcciurt^ Kanlo 


Region. Height: 77.7 em. Collettion: Tokyo Naimnol Mufeum. 

Here, as is fairly coiiimon in standing figures which grow 
ouc of cySinder bases, no gjreat care was exercised in po- 
viding the uppr part of the figure with precise dctail- 
NfverEhclcsfi. the man has a fi™+ balanced pose. The pom- 
inent braids and round pmmcl swoed no doubt indicate a 
peson of constderabk imprtance. 

Plate 22* Head of Warrior Wearing Helmet with Pro- 
jcctitig From. Place of excavation unknown. Height: igan. 
from the chin up. Collection ; Mr. Jhjojt Maeda^ Kanagawa 
Prefecture. 

This is in a sense a companicMi piece to the somewhat 
similar warrior head of Plate 20, with which it shares a 
common air of character and aristocracy* 

Plate 23 . Man in Full Body Armor Ora wing Sword. From 
Mtnoioso-ntachu Gumnta-gun, Gunima Prefcciurt^ Kanto Region. 
Heights ijz Collectlom Tokyo Haiionai Mtueum- 

The Haniwa arikt has caught this fully dressed warrior 
figure just as he makes to draw his sword from its scab¬ 
bed I he wears full body armor and an elaborate helmet 
with large cheek-piecfs, plus wide shoulder poicctors. Othisr 
figures are known showing this same action-fiiled momeni, 
as for example thas of Plate F, but in the pestm spei' 
tnen the arm reaching for the sword has been executed with 
an uncommon sense of strength. The detail of she trouser- 
form skirt on this HaniwaK however, cannot stand com- 
prisou with that o^ such examples os those of Plates 17- 
i9r The^ Iasi three provide also an informative contrast 
with the warrior figure of this plate, as well ai with iho^e 
of plates F and H- 

Plate 24 * Head of Man Wcarine Decorated Hat. From 
Ihoram Prr/ettuTt, Konio Region. Heigh: ^2 cm. Collection 1 
A4r. Keyi TjAtfjbjwtf, Tokyo. 

This is a spciacularly difierent Haniwa head^ diHicult ro 
classify cither as sculpture or as clay modeling, notable as 
much for its compkiely unreal istic angularity and one^Jimen- 
sional quailE>' as for the firmly scored lines which radiate 
from muuih and eyes and repai tneir firm morif on the 
deenrared headpiece. Few other Hiniwa are known with 
such remarkable surface decoration^ cspcially m facial areas. 
Still, space has been found on the narrow sides of the 
fice for ears with earrings, and large flat jewels adom the 
neck. Light entering the uppr prtion of the %uk mwl 
have brought the punctote-hole lH'e m a spetacuiar 

if eerie fashion. See bIm Plate 43. 

Pkie 25 * Man in Body Armor Wearing Cap with Cheek 
Protectort. From Hago-gun. Tochtgt Piefeciurc, iCmtS Regutn. 
Height: y^cm. Collecttoft: Mr. John RockefelleTf Hi, U.S. A. 

The full body am>or of this warrior figure is a little un^ 
like that on most other known examples; prhap it is 
meant to show a version of che lower protective corselet 
worn under the body armoe and here projectma beyond 
the annor popr in three overlapping layers Though he 
also wears shoulder protectof^^ he is without weapons, and 
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in pUrt of a ticlmcc he wtm 2 kind of dght-ficcinjg cap 
wim Large dh«lt procectora, Noe Is hii facial c^pre^ion any 
lea (Mil of cKr ordjiiary than are the ocher pordoin^ of the 
hgtirt, 

Plate 26. Man Wearing Shoulder Armor, Fr^m Sekjjhir^ 
mjchi^ Ih^ifugi Preftetare, KAiUto Rigufa. Mtighc 

cm. CoUecti&Ti : Fekya Mutmiusi MnteufUr 

Fa^cened at the iKroai: of ckis ^gurc, w^here 11 is -deco^ 
rated with large, ftai beadsi Is a peeuliar piece of armot 
combining the functions of a neck and shouJder protector^ 
decorated with vertical stripes. The garmenc worn under- 
ntach this unusual protective device flares ouc ac the bottom^ 
and pfomineni boids, as so often, reach from the head to 
the shoulder line. It is a figure fhll of local, provincial 
color that goes well with its place of origin. 

Plate 27* Seated FetnaJe Shaman. Fn^m Ok^iwa-muTa, 
g«ii, GHwwd* Prefecture, Kattt^ Regicn. Height: ^A.ycm. Col- 
Uction - Tokyo Naiional Muieum. Imponarn Culturfjl Object. 

Jeweled accessories form an imponani pare of the costume 
of this maiden in the service of a protcmistoric shrine- In 
addition Eo her two-strand necklace she wears beads at her 
Wrists and ankles, while at her waist is suspended, along 
with an incense holder^ a metal mirror decorated with hve 
small bells. A decorated girdle is tied in front and the 
ends allowed to hang down in front. She sits well back 
on her chair^ her eyes slighcty lifted to the heavens, as she 
goes about her solemn Work of serving as intermediaiy 
hctweett man and the unseen powers. Her dny feet are of 
course ridiculously out of pfoporiiorip but the remarkable 
thing is that we hardly notice this, for the longer one looks 
at this Haniwa. the less artificiaL its convenUom appear to 
be and the rrtnre natural and realistic the entire figure 
becomes. 

Plate 2 S- Man with Broad Omamental Girdle. From Oktrw^ir 
murOf Ota^gun^ Cumrmi PTefect^Te, Kan^o Region. Hetghi: m.i 

Cffl, Coilection: Aikjjwa Areheologkai Museum, Isc^ki. int- 
portent CvltuTol Property. 

This figute+ with its wide decorative girdle and its prom¬ 
inent herringbone device, diflSers from that of Plate 7 
Largely in the amount of attention devoted to the details of 
the clothing. In the figure of Plate 7 only the barest hint is 
given^ while here the details of the garments ate done fairly 
explicidy. Otherwise the two have much in common, bom 
representing young men of roughly the same age^ 

Plate 29* Woman with Three-layer Coiffure. From Kym^ 
Mck 4 t'fhi, Tocfiip Prefecture^ Ksmto Repon- Height: 
3[9,y fjw, Qjllection Tokyo N*:tional Afuieum. 

This is one of several Haniwa that show only the upper 
half of the female figure, and without great attenuon to 
the details of the cloEhing worn, though the breasts can 
clearly be observed. It is t^uite reminiscent of the style of 
the figure lit Plate 6%. though here the clothing U even 
more fudimenEary than in that case. The f^e^ent figure Is 
noi perhaps a particuLarly fine eaample, bul is remarkable 


bath for its three-layer coi&re, and for the ilmoiC one- 
dimensioml face, which Ln spice of any shortc-omings of 
the figure as a whole nevertheless docs have beaudfot fines- 

Plate 30- Woman Wearing Coat with Decorated Hem. 
FnJrff 5u.^i7ia]OJniyap Uttunomiy^jh, Tochigi Pr^eefurer Kemto 
Region. HAghi: cm Co/fechon Anthropolo^ Semtn^i 

fiKuIty of Science^ Umversity. Important Ctdiural Prop¬ 

erty. 

Unfortunately lictle is left of the coilfore here but the 
Fan-shaped airangemenr at the back of the head. The hem 
ot the upper garment is decoraced with an unusual trian- 
gular pattern^ while the breascs can be clearly made out 
beneach. the doth. The collaj- eoq appears to bear orna¬ 
mentation of some sort. Both arms are held stiffly along 
the sides in Is probably a formal posture- Though 

the damage to the coiffure now no doubt detracts in a con¬ 
siderable way from the local impression made by the head, 
ii remains full of Serene^ quiet bcauEy. Tlie heavy facial 
make-up is probably being worn in connection with reli¬ 
gious fosdvities. 

Plate 31- Man Wearing Coat with fieib. Ptace of eascirmfiorT 
ua^nuvi]; Height: ^g.Sem. Collectiont Anthropology Aemimir,. 
Faculiy of Seteixe^ Tokyo Umye/siiy. 

The upper garment here is remarkabEc bath for its high 
collar^ which appears to have been decorated with needTe- 
workp and for its left-over-righi closing. Right-over-left 
closings arc much more common, and perhaps there was 
Some functional or ceremonial distinction between the two 
vatieries- In anddition: he wears a necklace of sphetical 
beads strung closely cogedier and a kind of dght-fitiing 
crown j of father interest is the row of small belts which 
decorate the figure about the waist. 

Plate 32- Man with Broad Sasfo Wearing Sword- From 
IShiralshif Pujioka-shtf Gumma Prefeciuref Knnlo Region. Height: 
r ty cm. Collection : Tokyo Nolional Museum. 

Esaggeratlon and violation of normal proportioni arc the 
most prominent foatures of this figure, with its top^knot 
hat, enormoui^ complex braids^ tiny hands and arms, and 
enormous flaring coat and troiiser-fonn skirt. Nevertheless, 
there is strength and detenninadon in the firm pose of the 
Smallish arms and strong individuality and personality in the 
whole ^urei, in spite of the way In which the aitisi has 
played fast and loose with normal repcsentational conven- 
liqns. The wide girdle at the waist with its triangular jMttem 
appears to be decorated with some variety of^stitching ai 
both edges- A round-pommel sword is aLw worn,, while 
the curiotis ^b^^ aho hung from the waist and seen at 
die fibre's left is the archer's wrist protector, of orna¬ 
mentally figured leather. Tiny bells decorate the ties dial 
bring the trouser-form skirt togediEr at the knees. 

Plate 33 ^ Enthroned Man Wearing Crown. From Hochi^ 
manbitrat Gumma^gun, Gumma Prefecture^ Kanto Reg^jir HAght: 
yy cm. Collection , Tenn Rc/erenre Afiuetfjn, Nma PrefeamTe. 
Importum Art Obtcct. 
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This 6gure on ^ High ihrone or scaf, Ms Uft hacid 
grasping iKf ifiong-ileccffatcd swoc<l at Ms waist, his right 
miscd in a itatel^p es'cn imped chu gesture. The upper 
garment, here <iecorated all over with a polkaHiiot dei^ee, 
has no indication of a central opening, os is also true of 
rliosc pieces shown in PUtes lo iid 41- Perhaps this kind 
of rexdte design had some ceremonial purpose os well ^ 
being decorad ve; at anjf rate it reminds one of the small 
circular crests used today^ on formal Ja-panese atdre. To 
the splendor of the garments he adds an elaborately dec- 
oracfd crown, and long thick braids decorated with 
thongs, 05 well as a necklact. The face carries elaborate 
make-up, including a imking T-shaped pattern painted on 
the nose and forehead^ the whole no doubt ii^cadng a 
person of high status performing Impori^arLt ctremonEal or 
ritual hmeuons- 

Plate 34 . WomaLu HoEding Musical Instrument. Fro^n 
M3ka-ihij Tochm Pnefecturej Kjnia Regren. Hfighl: 
cm. Co/Zeerjon: TbJ^a Nutinfmi Musesim. 

Perhaps this is the work of rhe inuc artisan responsi¬ 
ble for the piece illustrated in Plate 41, for there is much 
in coctunon between the two, and they come ham nearby 
cumuli. Here the figure is tcmarkable for being com¬ 
pletely Unadorned with either earrings nr necklace^ and ap¬ 
pears in fact lo be refsesenced unclaihed, for the breasts 
ore clearly visible. In place of derailed pLasdc work, the 
face is ircaDed with the familEax punctwe-holc eyes and 
mouth and the addition of heavy bands of make-up. 
Only the upper portion of this female figure, with her 
morcar-bodrd-h ke coi£ureT has survived, and one is tempted 
lo speculate if wrhap the lower section too did not re¬ 
semble that of Plate 41, At any rate she holds a ca^ta- 
net-like musical instrumient of split bamboo in her hand 
and seems to be siding or perhaps even dancing. 

Plate 35 * Head of From Goda, Old-jAi^ Guifnnd Pre- 
/ecitfrej Xonlp l^gr^d. Meight^ 14 cm. fw^ cfiiJi up. Ca/- 

itciion: Mr. Shinji Irti^n^ Gumrna jRri/ec/iire- 

The simple nose here is Little more than a roU of clay 
attached to the surface of the figure, and the eyebrows 
Ore the only other touch which has L>cen added to this 
otherwise comidetely imadomed fece. The eyes are not 
completely balanced^ but if anything this conuributes to 
the appeal of this mild, childlike face. 

Plate 36 . Head of Woman Carrying Jar- Front Sakiti^nM, 
Gyinia-ihit, Saitoma Pftfecmjv, Kanio Rrgj OK. Height 1 26 cwi. 
Co/Zechon; Sakomo Ar^htolo^ai Aftoewm, G^ck^ 

This Woman carrying a water-filled jug on her head has 
had her eyes placed remarkably high up in her forehead, which 
together ^th the retracted chin at once attracts attention, 
h is an interesting atcempt at a bit of plastic skecching 
™m lift. One can almost imagine the Haniwa artisanv 
who muK always have been working against litru, paus- 
mg in the midst of his modeling of more weteot^'ped 
ngUTiM to produce this hurried;, playful sketch of a wonian 
bringing him water as he worked. 


Plate 37 * Woman Holding Jar. Frpnr Hokoda-mtichi, Knfhi- 
mj-guttf Ihoragi Pnf/criatf* fCsw/u Rigionr Hftghi: cm, 

Cctficlton: Anihropofogy Sofiiftar, Faeuhj of £ifnce, Tokyo 
Um VCrnJy,. 

This female shaman wears decorative sashes across both 
shauldccns, and offers a cup of sok^ held in both our^ 
strerched hands. Many female Haniwa figures ore found 
which appear to be ofiering a ^xsseh but Cases like the 
present one in which the container itself has survived arc 
rare. Such figures are common cspcctaEly in the Tohaku 
area and in Shizuoka^ where they no doubt enjoyed con¬ 
siderable popularity as tumuli adornments- Here the lines 
of [he face are firmly modeled, and even somewhat severe. 

Plate 3 S* Head of Man on Cylinder. Frorff Ryugamki P^rrA, 
Ryuga^iiki-jhif Jhamp Pnfifr^vrK^ Kanta Region. Height: 
47 an. Colietiion: Anthrcpology SaninaT^ Focwiy of 
Tokyo Universtty. 

This and the similar piece illustraied in Plate 40 are 
e^ramples of the least sophisticaicd of oil Hanlwa tech¬ 
niques, in whEch the basic Haniwa cylinder has been simply 
and with the least possible effort transformed into the 
human figure. Here it has been rounded off to provide 
a head and neck, the latter decorated with a rudimentary 
necklace, while the nipples too have been given prominent 
attention. 

Plate 39* Woman Carrying Jar on Head, From T^Lrlo, 
Tak^ihiigi-ihu Ihoragi PrrfKtuTtf Kanio Region. Haght 1 yo an. 
Colitetion: Anthropology Saninar^ FdCMZjty 0/ Sdentf, Tokyo 
UntttTsity. 

It is possible to pick out in this figure something of 
the technique of that nf Plate in the basic dev^op- 
menc from a cylinder worked into neck and head shap», 
and also even something of that of Plate 40, especially in 
the way the face has been set into the cylinder; but actu¬ 
ally this figure is in its physical and garment details far 
more sophisticated than cither of these, and represents a 
much more advanced development beyond the simple cyl¬ 
inder. Here, as often in these fiiirly rudimentary female 
figures^ the protnineni creatment afforded the btea.'its is 
notable. In order to make room for die Jar which she 
balances, her coififurc is arranged fer on the back of her 
head, a pleasingly realistic touch- There is a world of 
difference between a simple figure of this sort and^ for 
example, one of the elabotace and faithfully detailed figures 
of fully dressed warrEors, but the present figure is in no 
way less pleasing or inferior for all this considerable dif¬ 
ference in treatmcni. 

Plate 40 ^ Human Mask on Cylinder- Pincf of ex^o^ittion 
Height i 4 a cm- Cofioction ; Anthropology JcmiFM-r, 
Faoilty of Saatce^ Tokyo Utinmity. 

This forms a gcHxt companion piece for the -iomewhai 
more elaborate cylinder llluscrated in Plate |S. though it 
is less a head than simply a mask. Both of them are^ 
tn spite of their stark simplicity, full of movetnem and 
actions one is led to speculate rhat perhaps they were 
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mccnded l£? BtpcatnX buLghbg of pcfhap even cWcing 
%ures, 

PUte 41 * Man Wearinj Hat^ Sitt[ng Cro$s-legged. From 

iCntuyarmi, Moka-shit Txhtgi Pr^/Ktun, KaiuS Regron, 

Hei^: cm, Caltmion: Tokyo Nutional Aiutam. 

This male ficore shares masi af tu elements of style 
and feefing with chac already described in Plate Here 
Eoo our aitenuofi is at oncc drawn to the air of austere 
loncEiness which the lack of surface detail imparts ^ as well 
as td the impressive cinnahar decocatLon. Here also, and 
unlike most odatr human-figure Haniwa, the mouth has 
been rendered some what larger than the ey«, which if 
anything hdgjhiens the somewhat eerie air of these cwo 
figures. See also Plate 34. ^ 

Plate 42 , Head of a Man, From OW^r-wjwria, Ora gun. 
Gumma Fre/et^tuftf. KaniQ Rt^on. Heighf : ly an. CoIlKtion : 
jVlr, Kiyoo KimshkOi Tokyo. 

Here the eyebrows are not separate features that have 
heen added to the surface of the face, but the riesuli of 
delicate modeling about and above the eyes, »ricK the pur¬ 
pose of adding CO the naturalness of tlie The re¬ 

sult is a clear, open impression, which Is heightened by 
the lighc-brown clay with traces of white in which the 
Hgure is worked. The total result looks more like a 
modem Koh theater mask carved out of some light wood 
than it does like an earthenware object, and represents 
a cqnitderable artistic accompliihmeni which in every way 
deserves the designation of sculpture 

Plate 43* Head of Man Wearing Hi^ Square Hat. Fjxm 
Gumma Preftciur^^ Kanto Region, HcigAi; ip.a cwi. CsHk- 
iton ; Mr- Hoihun YVnugwrAip ICtfnjgLm'a PmfKture. 

This is a relatiwly small head, with its irrange square 
miterdike hat and striking geometrical painced decoration. 
It has much in comiriion, in fact, with the head of E^tc 
14, and it is probable that heads of the latter sTiricty rep* 
resent a Later tvpe of formaltred development that began 
with examples like that of Plate 43. The smalt triangular 
nose Is placed dead center in the virtually orw-dimcnsion- 
at fiicc^ setoff by sinprisingly enonnous eyes and a small 
firmly sec mo^^h The geometrical dccocarions of the 
hat are continued ov'cr the face. 

Plate 44. Head of Man Wearing Circular Hat. Front 

Otorshi, Gumma Pnr/tciitrf.Kanio Renton. Hetghi: 20 cm. 

Colirction : Mr. Skinji Imui, Gumma Pre/«Jyje. 

T^is interesting head is quite similar to chat of Plate 
56, though there are dilierenccs in the head-coverine worn 
by the two and also in the eyebrows, which in Plate 44 
arc indicated by a band of clay of cnnsiderable thickness 
^t Diiio the head above the eyes. In. both cases the 
large, almost triangular eyes on either side of the high 
nose impart great sirength to the fate, 

Plate 45. W oman Wearing Necklace- /Vac of cxfavjiion 
yptirH»«,HcigA/; ^.6 cm. cJftctum: Tokyo National Muftum. 


This female shaman wears on elaborate coiffure that in¬ 
cludes two coiled buns of hair, one fore and one aft, pi us 
a double'Strond necklace and a wide omainental sash cross- 
ing in front of h« and hanging down from her left 
Moulder, The prominenc eyebrow line and, abo^'e all, 
the extremely exaggerated though all E-like eyes giw the 
face a kaimiing quality inevitably reminiscent of the the¬ 
atrical puppets of later ages. 

Plate 46 - WamaiTi with Omaniental Sosk and Necklace- 

From Sokit^intjif. Gyodn-^shif. Satiamji /W/ecjfiirifj Kcifito i^gwn. 

Height: tf^.jCFff, Cotlxtion: ATch^agicat Muf^um^ 

Gyoda. 

The extensive damage to the head and arms here is much 
to be regnerced^ for me figure shows a female shaman in 
Ceremonial regalia, and was clearly on example of g]rrat 
artistic merit, if of rather severe mien. She wears what 
would have been a priceless necklace of the much sought 
after *^curved beads;,^^ and an ornamental sash crossed cm 
the breast and secured in back. The nose is remarkablep 
as indeed Is the entire face, with its fine dramatic expanse 
between the eyes and chin. Perhaps the figure is Intended 
to be chanting. 

Pbc€ 47 * Man Wearing Necklace. From Hakot^a^mocki, 
KashimAi-gun, Ibaragi Preficiure^ Kanto Rrgiojr. Height : 40 tm. 
Cpffrcrioa f Anikropology Seminar, Faculty of Sr^eficc, Tokyo 
Uitivemiy. 

Thu U probably a peasant, wearing a hat that looks 
like an inverted pottery basin, and braids done up so that 
they look like modefn bow-ties. There are traces on the 
left shoulder of something now broken off ; perhaps this 
was a plow, such as can for example be observed in a 
similar position in the figure illustrated in Plate 60. If 
the conjecture that the figure represents a peasant ii cor¬ 
rect, it might be asked why he is shown with eatvings 
and necklace, Perhaps the answer is that in Haniwa rep^ 
resentitiona of peasants, they were naturally pesentrd in 
their most elaborate^ pirturesque garb- 

Piate 4 S- Head of a Smiling Man. From TaLao, Takaha 
mtht, iharagi Preftttun, KaiUo Kcgiortr Height: 31,3cm. Coi- 
ieeiion : Af jhropoio^ iSemiiw^ Fa^utiy of Scicrsce, 

t/nixrrjify^ 

The entire face here i^ built around the fme^ frill laugh 
in which the figure is indulging;; not, to be sure^ a very 
refined laugh, but at the vety least, one from the heart. 
This expressive technique is known from odicc Haniwa 
also, as for example chose of PUtes 66 and 67, and capi- 
lalires upon the contrast berween the slitdike eyes, pulled 
down sharply at the ends, and the largc^ crcsccnt-moon 
mouth. In many Hanlwz figures special attention appears 
to have been paid to facial gestures of singing, wuLling, 
and the like ; in a word^ emotions that could be rtcarly 
and complrieiy handled tbrough the mofiiputaiLon of fiicLal 
elements- Here as always the Haniwa free was virtualiy 
ibf sum total of its eyes and mouiK, and when, as in 
these laughing fiices, the mouth was widely exaggerated. 
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chif^ mull ikc inuoducikHi of acrmn and 

movcrneaE tc? die whole facc- 

Platfi 49. of Valtamt Mieiir Frffrrt GtiimHn Prtfeciure. 

Knflla Region. Maghi tin- CoZ/ff^JOrt t AiLm'^ Arch^iy 

logitat AfffKTfwi, hc^aii. 

Only two Haniwa figures showing nude irwlc %i±rei 
(diLs and Plate are known today, but probably thny 
WEn= fairly coTrLmon. Tl^cy wear lighc fitting skullcaps 
wiiha topknot,, and the simple hair-braids of persons of low 
iacial status. Portions of the pmscni figure including 
the arms ar« broken off. btic probably their retromtruc- 
tion may be safely projeaed on the basts of the virtually 
undamaged figure in Plate 53 . 

Plate 5P- Nude Female FEgurc. Fn^m 

Tcchigi fVe/rr^uir^ Kuftio Rfgim. Ht^ighr: 4j,}ctri. CeU^- 

fftftt: IhkyG AiiiitaftL 

h'lany female Hatitwa figures show the breasts and ap¬ 
pear at first glani:e to be tuidr, bur rme nude representa' 
tions like the present cue are ^rually rare. Both arms 
are broken here, but probably the nghr rested on the 
breast and the left whs outstretched^ The figure most 
likely shows a low-status woman dancing and sittging, and 
reminds one of the dance which, in Japttnese tnydioi^y^ 
Ama-no-uiume no Mikoio performed to lure the Sun 
Goddess out of the chvc in which she had hidden her¬ 
self, The thighs and hips arc well done, as is indeed 
the tutal body line of this figure. 

Plait 51. Man Laughing and Beating Breast- Froui 
hcni-mtiTjf S^hii-gtoif, Gumma Prrftftur^, /uiu^p ficgjcrt. HAghi: 
yS.y cin. Coffreriatt: Tpky^ ZVirfipW Afwjnim. 

Though little but the upper section of this Haniwa 
has survived it is still a very worthwhile piece, with its fine 
rcprcsenE.ition of a laughing person of low statusp prob¬ 
ably a peasant. The figure has a sickle at hu waist; in 
the somewhat similar one of Place 54 he has a hoe on 
his shoulder. Both these figures are similar in style and 
come from the same tumulus. The and etescent- 

shaped Ttiauths of both give an ifresisuble air of simple, 
uncompliaied mirth; one may even speculate that in 
these figures of happy, laughing peasants there was in¬ 
vaded to be aorrtc asst-xnaiion with or pescience of a 
bountiful autumn harvesl 

52- Woman with Earrings and Necklace- Fro??i 
^Wnun-nrtfrifp Htgdsfti KaUmhtka-guftf Chiba Pre/hfiu^, Ksfud 
C^iKiicn: Tekyo Njtwnai Maiftim. 

unusual headdress sported by this figure U less of 
a than an elaborate coi&re Involving piling up the 
hair in buns on the top of the heati no doubt here rep¬ 
resented in a somewhat stylized fashion. In addition, 
s™ wears an extremelv simple necklace of only four beads 
about ^r unusually thick neck+ and large earrings m con¬ 
trast with her small fece. Still, the total etfcct is hardly 
ujviatural, a tribute once more to the eyes and mouth, 
especially to the skill of their execution and locaTion. 


Fbie 5l. hlan of Valiant Mien. Frftm Karm Takffhi, 
Sakoi'machi, Sahihgun, Gmwtwi^e fVe/nrfEfrc, KaniQ Region 
Height. 55 ,jfj 7 f. Cifdettwn : Tenn Rtfefence Afumm. NiiTii 
Prej ntwre. 

This nude male figure of a peasant or other tow-rankmg 
person is well preserved and makes it possible to surest 
the correct reconstruction for the damaged portions or the 
somewhat similar figure illustrated, in Plate 4^ 

Plate 54- Smiling Farmer with Hoc on Shoulder- From 
Akabort-mura^ Saha-gurit Gamm,s K^nro Regmn. 

Height ; ^3 era. : Takytf Alui^um. 

This is a fine companion piece for the Haniwa dius* 
traxed in Plate ; here rhe agriculcural tool carrsed on 
the shoulder is a hoc, in contrasT with the stclde of the 
earlier figure- Both arc ftcun the fame nimulus 

Plate 55- Singing Woman with Baby on Back. Froiw 
Kyoiz^mi^ Af^kd -^hif Toehigi Prefeeiure^ Karuo Region HAgfn. 
41.you, C^UechOfi ; Tolyo Naiiotiai Afuseurn. 

In this rare Haniwa figure w'ith its extraordinary fi.dei- 
ity to plebeian life and maimers, a mother has strapped 
her newly bom child on her back papoose-fashion and 
comforts it with a lullaby as she goes about bet work 
of tTimsporting water from the spring to the proiohistcictc 
community* This is the art of artlessuess ; nothing else 
could resulted in the feeling of life which here has 
survived both tinte and the considerable damage which 
the figure itself has suffered. 

Plate 56- Head of Man Wearing Conical H^t. Frora 
Ynnejm j, eSd /fa, Ptefeefure, fCmfo Rjtgion. Height . 

2o.y cpn, from thin up. Co/^rchon -■ A^r. Shinji Imat, 
Gutftma Prefecture, 

This head is similar to that of Plate 44 , from which 
it differs only In the tyex of hat worn and in the treat- 
menr of the cyebtowi. Here the hat i^ a conical one, and 
the eyebrowa the result of careful model trig of the area above 
the eyes, not of the addition of more clay os in Plate 44 

Plate 57. Man Wearing Miter with Umet Pattern, from 
Ibaragt Frc/ecfuir, Kuritd Region. Height : $42.^ cm, Co/^re- 
htm : Ah. J.j. Kkfman, US^L 

The ertremely tall mitcr-llke cap widi its lattice-work 
punern is striking here, as also are the elaborately pfaited 
kafds- Bath hands aie held stiSly out in front; the 
w"atst is dran^ up tightly., the upper garment flormR out 
br^^y below and decorated in front with a sickle; below 
this is a partemed trouser- form skirt. The pramment 
eyebruw.s are unpressive. and the roirnd face has a charm¬ 
ing naiwe^. 

Plate Head of a Man. From SAituma, Gy^^ihu 

Smitntsa /Vf/^ciure+ Kanto RietUft. Height: tycm, from the 
chin up. Cclfectiiin: Sottama Ateheoicgkal Museum, GydAa^ 

There is something almost pathetic about this remark¬ 
able Haniwa head; it seems to be about 10 speak to us, 
but the words die on its tips. The enormou.s eyes are 
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dLstinctiWp as ts in ha ihc somewhat skewed W of the 
entire head 

PUte S 9 * H»d of Man dewing Hac with Topknol^ 
Piacf o/ fxfavi^ion Height; 2/ an. Calltciiim 1 Afr 

K 5 ji Tohida, Osaka. 

This male figure^ wearing a skuJlcap-Uke hat with a 
topknot and large braids, haa a fare lenuxkable for ica 
strong tine from the chin up 10 the temples, u well as 
for ihe bold, frank eyes and mouth. Thr nose is enor¬ 
mous^ but somehow not too gpeady out qf place here. 

Plate 60 - Head of a Man. Flacr 0/ fxcavali&7i unitnowr. 

This forms a good companion piece 10 the figure illua^ 
traied in Plate 47; here the plow on the left shoulder 
has survived in good condition. Surely the artisan was 
smiling when he set the hat at such a rakish angjc. 

Plate 61» Woman with Righc Arm Raised. From Akahari- 
m«m, Sahfs^gun, Gumma Kanto Regitm. Hdghti 

7^ cm. GoUecHan ; T0A70 National Museum. 

This figure of a female shaman is tjuiie damaged and Jinlc 
mnairLS of Its ornamentation except a portion of the neck¬ 
lace : originally It no doubt had a compiete necklace of 
beads strung closely cogciher and ware an upper garment, 
though this still permitted the breasts to be visible. A 
sash can still be seen thrown over both shoulders. The 
figure is probably intended 10 be dancing; the carefully 
done eyes are full of adeciion, but the complete coun¬ 
tenance is a complex one, with certain elements that are 
equally as severe as the eyes are kind. 

Plate 62, Head of a Man, i^r of excavafion lodtiwwn. 
CQileeiion: Mt. JirB Smakif Osaka. 

The face iS sirnpliclty itself; it is^ after all, little tnotc than 
a few features worked on a Oanened area of the cylinder, 
bur it ts none the less alive and inicresiing for all this. 
The prominent eyebrows divide the face virtually into iwo^ 
which with the addition of the nose makes for a trian^ 
gular cfieCf. The large eyes are drawn down the least 
bit at their ends, and the mouth seems about to speak 

Plate 63 ^ Woman With Necklace of Round Beads. 
Kyoi^mtt Moka-shij Tbc^i^ Pre/eautf, Kjmio Eegton. Httght: 
jf cflf. Cottiction : TV^u Nathnat Musam. 

Only the upper half of this figure has survived, and 
even here the arms have disappeared, but what remains 
is still a mOTe than worthwhile example of the an of 
the Haniwa. Ie is from the same tumulus as the example 
of Plate 29, and in the same style. The breasts are visi¬ 
ble beneath the thin Upper gatmetit with its right-over^ 
Left closing. The necklace b a si motet non^eremonial 
piece With round beads- Most notable is the way both 
eyes and ej'ebfows* but especially the latter, ilopc to the 
right and rise m the left. This, plus the half-pursed 
mouthy lends an air of irresistible shynesa to the whole 
figure- The somewhat fud^ plump dtin and jaw Itnes also 
pbiy their part io contributing to this e^ct- 


Plate 64 . Young Hawker. Fmm Sokai^maeh, Saha-gun, 
Gumma PrefeauTe, Kmio Rt^on. Height: 74,^ an. Cofiectian t 
Mf- (jirJtujTdFi MativhitTa. Tokyo fmpOTfant Cultural Prof- 
CTfy, 

The goshawk at rest on ihe young hawker's wrist here 
wears a small bell on his tail, which will make it easier to 
locate the bud shoidd he become lost during the hunt. 
The hawker himself is elaborately got up, though his in¬ 
nocent face betrays his years^ and is full of joy of 
hawking for buds and sinall game in the open countryside. 

Plate 65 * Crouching hlale Rgure. From Hokada-machi, Ka- 
shtmor^, Ibaragi Prefeetm^ Kantb Remon. Heigh; an. 
Coiteciiofi ; Anthtofology Soninarf Fatuity of ScioKei Tokyo 
Univerfity, 

Perhaps the lower sections of this unusual fig;ure as it 
survives today have been restored; but at any rate it ap¬ 
pears to be a remarkably contorted figure of a man look- 
ing straight aWd and wearbg a peculiar type of hat, 
Cbc is reminded of bodi the pose and the headdress of 
the figure of the entertajner wearing a zoomorphic hat 
[Fig. 22)^ and perhaps tht present figure too represents 
an entcrtamcf or acrobat of some sort. Ajl any rate, the 
arms arc exaggerated in diEckness almost beyond any te- 
semblance to the teal thing. Perhaps their original pur¬ 
pose was to support the rest of the feJrly heavy figure, 
whatever it represents, the piece is a remarkable one 
among the Haniwa in general for its heavy^ massive frelmg. 

Plate 66. Smiling Man Carrying ShidcL From iharagi 
Prefeciure^ KaitiQ ^gion. Height: j^.&etn. CoUeetion: Tokyo 
National Museum. 

Both this and the following figure are in many re^ 
specta similar; eadi is a laughing figute wearing an un¬ 
usual hac and holding a shield, m the figure illustrated 
here the shield has been highly abstracted, and all that 
appears IS a flat, rectangular appendage to the figure, dec¬ 
orated with a simple geometric devictf. But comparison 
with odrier examples Plat* 67) makes it clear that 

what is shown netc is simply a highly degenerate version 
of a shield being brandished. 

Plate 67. Man Carrysng Shield. From Yahurnika-hommachi, 
Gumma E^T^ecfuTt, Konla Region. Hei^i: ^8 
Collection: Mt^ Tothiharu Ogw, Tokyo. 

This is another laughing male figure brandishing a 
highly abstracTcd shield, to be compared with that of 
Plate 66. Here the shield at first glance looks mEste like 
a corset^ and its surface decoration has been simplified 
iniD a set of vertical stripes. 

plate 66. Man Carrying Shield. From Yaiahe-maeht^ Tsu-^ 
kuba-^n, Ibarap Pr^eeiure, Kanto Region. Height: 6t em. 
CoUeetton: Tokyo NatiOTnil Muwum. 

This arul the somewhat similar Haniwa of Pbte 69 
are in effect the result of the addiitions of facial features 
and shields to the basic Kanawa cylinder-, the faces com- 
bLamg puncture^hole eyes and mouths with prominent ad- 
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dttLonj of cby for hosCk eyebrows, and ears. The heavy 
shield which ihe figure here botdsp wcih iis geometric sur- 
fece deroraiEonp appears to cover his cniire hixJy from the 
neck down. The cotii eifect of such fig;ures is tn a way 
less [hat of sculpcure than of drawing or painting. 

P[aie 69 i Man Canying Shield. PZare of oxcev^ifion itn- 
kr.ovn, Coflotion: Tmri RfferMe Muieum, Ndra Prtf^tur^. 

This is another of the baste cylinders with the addition 
of facial incures and a shield, to be cornpajed with shat 
illustrated In Place 68 . Here the Haring cnimpet shape of 
the cylinder head is excepdonially prominent, and has been 
left virtually untouched in working out the face. The 
shield too is little more than an appendage co the q'linder 
Surface- 

Plate 70 * Head of Woman wich Hair in Horkontal Buns. 
From Gumtns PrefxtuK, Kamo Region. Collection: 

Mt. HirOO Omichf^ Osakd. 

The large buns in which this lady has coiled her hair 
ha%^e been placed on the top of her head, but here the 
□rrist has tendered them in a highly stylised fashion, so 
that they are reduced more or less to a kind of mortar¬ 
board. In this way chc coifiurc lends support to the lines 
of the face as a whole. The trace of a broken portion 
on the furdvad indicates where a comb was inserted 
vertically inm the coifiiire. Many of the human-figore 
Haniwa show a great variety of mcial make-up pattemST 
hut here the Large triangle with its apea somewhere above 
the bridge of me nose is somewhat unusuaL 

Plate 71 - Man Looking Up. Frcwi Miyukc-muraf Shikt-^n^ 
Fl^ira Prefecture, Kyoifhl^dra Ared, IFeighc ; etn. Collection : 
Fokyo l^iitiondl lifuKum, 

Human figures ftom the old K^'oto-Nara cultural area 
dating from the last stages of the Tumulus period are 
rare in any case, and rarer still are those like tfie one 
illusirated, with its strong feeling for and echoes of the 
old, aristocratic tradition which once certteted in this area. 
The garment shown is rather uousualp with its n’e^losings 
at the collar line, and the front wrapping around from 
the right all the way to the left shoulder- The necklace 
is an elaboraTc one, the precious "curved beads'^ altCT' 
fLating with circular and tubular ones- The face is small 
but of a ftank, winning expression, and the entire figure 
a beautifut specimen of the older, aristocratic Haniwa 
tradiiioiL 

Plate 72 , Head of a Female Deer. Fmm IbiTra^ PrefectuTe, 
Kanto Region. Height: iScm, Collection: Mr. Keifi Taka- 
kuma, Toxyo. 

The female deer here is shown alerts eats poisedT ob¬ 
viously searidling for something, perhaps food. The 
snout has been hnisbed so as to Inve visible ivav'e-like 
Lines OD the surface- Every effort has obviouily been ex¬ 
erted ro give the Wished figure a $eme of pliant fiexibil- 
ity^ tn keeping with its model- In thU it coturaKS 


pleasingly with examples of Haniwa stags, for in rhe 
male of the species one finds no such attempt. It is 
inieresilng that the careful observation of nature by the 
Haniwa artisans and their efforts to give it faithful rep¬ 
resentation extended even to the differences between male 
and female animals^ 

Plate 73 , Wild Boar- From Ktmi TbIrjAs, Saitai^mochi, 
Gammu PrefeciuKj Kanto Re^on. Height: yocm. 
Collcethn t Tokyo Natiotuif Museum^ Importmt Cmtural Prop¬ 
erty. 

Tlib is a minor elay mas^terpiece * it would be difficult 
to imagine any type of sculpture in any medium what¬ 
soever giving better expression co rhe powerful shoulders, 
long snouts and small beady e^'us of the fierce wild boar- 
The legs AS they appear here are of course rather too 
longT but ic should be remembered that they were made 
So purposely, in order to allow them to be pressed into 
the eaim of the tumulus- 

Plate 74 . Wild Boar Being Shot at with Arrow. From 
Abiko-mochi, Higdfhi Rjitsushiko-guny Chiha Kmfo 

Reg^n. Height: ^jcm. Collixtion: Tokyo Naiioml Muteam. 

^DUgh the legs have been destroyed, this figure is 
sdli a mo^t remarkable one. Both the deer and wild boar 
Were Impottant food sources for man m promhistoric Ja¬ 
pan, and the boar at least has concinutd to be hunted 
down to modem tunes. This Haniwa gives us a vivid 
action picture of a type almost without parallel in con¬ 
ventional sculptural techniques £ m effect it shows an arrow 
in ffight, shot in haste after the ficeir^ boar+ In the low 
modeTing of the arrow on the flank of the animal there 
is all the strength and power that are the particular pto^ 
etty of primitive art everywhere. 

Plate 75 . Horse with OmamenCal Bells, From Chajo^ 
mogai-Jiir Prefecture, iCffiio Region, Height; i/.j an. 

Cofiectiori: Tokyo Hitional Mureum, Importiint Culttinsi 
Property^ 

The only detail of the gear on this Haniwa horse that 
is not explicitly clear is, oddly enough, the central part 
of rhe saddle itself, and exactly what kind of seat was 
used hem between cande and pommel cm only he con- 
jcctiired. Otherwise elaborate detail has been provided, 
including the annuJar-ring stirrup^ the circular meial bit 
decorations with their six small bcIlsN and even the small 
jingle bells decorating the cruppers. The five targe har¬ 
ness bells decorating the martingale are rather unusual. 
The posr-iike legs, so emc of keeping with the test of 
the fairly tiaturJisiic treatment, arc of course disturbing, 
but It is well EO remiembef in viewing all Haniwa fibres 
of this sort that it was necessary to press them welt down 
into the soft earth of the tumulus, and that when placed 
in such a position the here objectionably stolid legs would 
provide valuable support for the figure^ and ai the same 
lime be themselves partly hidden. 
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PUte 76. Ckidc, From Shtrmsbit FupokeMhi^ Gumm^ Prt- 
ftctuT€^ Ka^o Region. Height: $ 4 Jem. Coflectian,: Mr. To¬ 
shiro Mifiaif, Tokyo. 

This iiicwly luiched Maniwa bcndls \tA •encirf: ciny 

body Tonv^u-d in its eager peeking for food, as k bustJy 
fbllnwi! ttic mother hen around a procohisCortc ^rm^^rd. 
One can virtually feel the tiny, soft feathcfs on the head, 
and $cn$€ the bright yellow of the beak- 

Plate 77^ Hen. From Kyoinxrm^ Moka-ihi, TorAigi Prefecture, 
KatiCS Region, Height; 5^ on, Colfeciian: Tokyo Njiionai 
Museum. 

When the Sun Goddess Amatcrasu hid herself In the 
Rock Cave of Mcavtfi, indigniint at the enormiEies of the 
wicked detcy Susa-nen?^ the eight myriads of gods met 
to devise cneans of suppLicatEng her. One of the schemes 
iiJied to lutt her out was thought up hy Ojniokan^'no- 
tcami. who ^'with profound device and far-reaching 
thought'^ gathered a numbier of cocks and set them to 
Crow before the cave in which the goddess had taken 
flight, til addition to these mythological connotatiom. the 
chicken also of course had a role in the potohisEoric 
domestic economy. The fine execution of this Hanjwa 
figure is a good tribute to the interest of its artisan in 
the bird and to hss ureftil observation of nature. 

Plate 78. Duck. Plate of extavarton unknovfir Co/^ccriaFir 
Mr> Koji Moidki^ Osiiko. 

This young duck is depicted with grear realism; we 
arc almost lulled Into thinking that the ouEstretched hind 
will meet pliant feathers and down Instead of the firm 
baked ctay surfaCje of the figure. It swims tfuictfy around 


the moat surrounding the tumulus^ searching for food, 
and even the tiny niff-like line caused when its feathers 
come into contact with the waEcr has caught the atten¬ 
tion of the observant artisan. 

P^te 79 . Goshawk Wearing Collar and Lead. From ^C^^ 
XceAnUd-guj]; PnefetfurVm Knnto Region. 

Heigh : 40.^ cm. 

There is screxigth in every derail of this Haniwa bird, 
from the strong beak to the thick neck and the firmly 
seE Eatl feadurs, brought out by the visible traces of 
strong spatula work ^nd especially by the forceftil stria- 
rions which cover most of the figure. The collar about 
the neck of this goshawk and the lead attached to it 
show Ehac it is one trained for the hunt^ 

Plate 80 . Monkey. From Torruttsukuu-mothi, Nnmekatn-gnnt 
IborngiPrefeciure^ Kanto Region. Height: 2y,jan. Cotlertion: 
Mr. Token Hakaeowd, Tojfyo, Imfsortant Ctiliural Property. 

This \i perhaps one of the most famous of all existing 
Haniwa figures, and justly ^o, for t£ Is tn every way a tnas- 
tcrpiiKe among masterpieces. The mother monkey can be 
imagined arnusing her fretful baby^ whom she carries on 
her back in Kuman foshion; her head is slightly set back on 
her shoulders os she croons caress tngly to the child- The 
pc»« Is as remarkable for its perception in observation as 
IT u for its skill in execution. How much the Haniwa 
artist here has been able to accomplish with his simple 
plastic repertory—a few shapes^ a roughly triangular facial 
area, a rudimentary nose> and three puncture holes—but 
how many far more elaborate sculptures have fallen short 
of the achievemcnE of this remarkable figure! 
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Fig. 26. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF HANIWA FINDS BY MODERN 
PREFECTURES. The size of each black drcic ii pcoponionaM m the rtumbet ot finds made in that pre¬ 
fecture. Key figures indicate pttfeciures iti which the Hanivii'a illustraced in this volmtie have been found, ex¬ 
cepting only those whose places of excavation are unknown (namtly* Plates 12, 16, is, 31, 40, 45, 59"^- 
6^^ 69. and 178}> 
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